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PREFATORY NOTE. 



I HAVE attempted in the following pages to famish the reader 
with a connected narrative of the political action of the 
English GovemiQent since the accession \o office of the present 
Premier, accompanying it with such criticism as it appears to 
me to deserve. Prominence has been given to events, not so much 
according to their importance as matters of history, as according 
to their value for the purpose of illustrating the character of 
the existing Administration, and the results of its policy to the 
country. While criticising freely, I have endeavoured not to 
do so unfairly. I believe that the present House of Commons 
has not acted as an efficient check on a Cabinet whose methods 
of government are essentially unconstitutional and perilous to the 
interests of Liberty. I hope to see the people reassert in an 
unmistakable fashion their control over their own national 
affairs in the new Parliament If what I have written shall 
contribute in any degree to such a result, it will have served 
the purpose for which it was intended. 

H. A. 

London, September 1879. 
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I. HOME POLITICS. 



It is upwards of five years since Mr. Gladstone, somewhat »• GUdstone 
too precipitately in the opinion of a good many of his ises-T?' 
supporters, dissolved the Parliament which under his 
brilliant leadership had enriched the British Statute-Book 
with a series of measures of a character and importance 
unexampled in the history of administrative reform. To 
the Liberal Administration which held office in that Par- 
liament this country is indebted for the disestablishment 
and disendowment of the Irish Church, for the Irish Land 
Acts, for the regeneration of the Educational System of 
England and Scotland, for the Ballot Act, for the Abolition 
of Purchase and other reforms in the Army, for the main- 
tenance of peace in the midst of conterminous warfare, for 
sweeping financial reforms, and for other benefits which 
there is no need to enumerate. Every year has added to the 
lustre of these achievements, for experience has already 
given its testimony to their wisdom and their abiding worth. 
The verdict of the constituencies, thus unexpectedly 
challenged, was given in some haste, and to everybody's 
surprise it was adverse to the Gladstone Ministry, which 
immediately resigned after having been in power for a chmncs of 
period of five years. The Tories, who succeeded to office, ^^•™"*"* 
have now administered the affairs of the nation for a period 
of rather more than equal length, and the time is rapidly 
approaching when they in their turn must undergo the 
ordeal of a dissolution. It will then be for the constitu- 
encies to say whether the present Ministers have deserved 
so weU of the country as to be entitled to a new lease of 
power, or whether their conduct of affairs has been a 
failure, and their policy a disaster and a discredit. The 
following pages are an attempt to answer that question. 
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Fortunately the temper of the ooontry is at preseut 
favourable to the calm consideradon of political topics. 
The storm of passion and prejudice which blinded men's 
minds during the recent wars in the East has passed away. 
There is no imminent danger to be apprehended from 
abroad which might divert the popular attention from the 
true point at issue. Liberalism and Conseryatism are 
pitted against one another on their merits. The choice of 
the nation lies between them ; the General Election will 
have to decide whether Lord Beaconsfield and Sir Stafford 
Northcote, or Lord Qranyille and Lord Hartington, are the 
fittest men to be intrusted with the helm of aiSun. The 
Oeneral Election itself ought to be decided by a country 
earnestly striving to raise itself to ''a view of things un- 
disturbed and undistorted by the promptings of interest or 
prejudice ; a complete independence of all class interests, 
and a relying for success on the better feelings and higher 
intelligence of mankind." A decision so arrived at will 
have its value whether it is for the existing Ministry or 
against it. A mere majority otherwise obtained will pem 
manently benefit neither the country nor the party which 
it may favour for the time. 

When Mr. Gladstone announced the dissolution of 
Pariiament in 1874 he appealed to the previous history 
of Liberalism as affording an ample defence against the 
charges made against it by its opponents, and the strongest 
of aU pleas for continued confidence in the Liberal party. 



*' It is soTnetimes said,*' be wrote in bis address to tbe electors of 
Oreenwieh, '* tbat we of the Liberal Ooyemment and party have en- 
dangered the institutions and worried all the interests of the country. 
As to the interests, I am aware of no one of them that we have iajared. 
If we have unhappily offended any, it has been neither our intention 
nor onr wish, but Uie conseauence of our anxiety to consult the hiffhest 
interests of all, in which all others are involTed—the interest of the 
nation. 

** As to the institutions of tbe covntry, gentlemen, the chaige is tbe 
very same that you have been accustomed to hear urged against Libera] 
Governments in general for the last forty years. It is time to test by a 

Eneral survey of the past this trite and vague aUegation. Now there 
s elapsed a period of forty, or more exactly forty-three years sinee 
the Liberal party acquired the main direction of public affairs. This 
followed another penod of about forty years, begrnning with the oat> 
break of the Revofutionsry War, during whkh there bad been as iJmoet 
unbroken rule of their opponents, who claimed, and were reputed to be, 
the great preservers of the institutions of tbe country. But I ask yon 
to judgeuemenbytiiegeaaBlTeauHB^ I fearwe mwft admit thai tke 
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term of forty years of.Torv rule which cloned in 1880, and to which 
yon are invited to retam, left the institutions of the country weaker, 
•y, even in its peace and order less secure, than at the commencement 
of the period it had found them. I am confident that if now the present 
Government be dismissed from the service of their Gracious Mistress 
and of the country, the Liberal party, which they represent, may at 
least challenge contradiction when they say that their term of forty 
yams leaves the throne, the laws» and the institutions of the country 
not weaker, but stronger than it found them." 

The challenge of the ex-Premier was unanswerable, and uiMni 
he might safely have pleaded the cause of liberaKsm ^Sminur 
vtfB^us Conservatism on much higher ground. It is to the Jrta«»Fi««. 
equitable and progressive legislation effected by the Liberal 
party, or extorted by them from the Tories when in power, 
that the country owes all the great and most of the minor 
measures which have been passed during the last half 
century for (he moral and material improvement of the 
people. Bitterly opx)osed by the Tories, often denounced 
by them as revolutionary and suicidal, these improvements 
have now been so far incorporated into the constitution 
tlat they in their turn have become things to "conserve.** 
To stay their legitimate development is all that remains as 
a policy for men like Lord Beaconsfield and his party. 
These men would be reactionary if they dared, but the 
salutary results of Liberal legislation are so stamped into the 
forefront of recent history, that to efface them is a political 
impossibility. They are a " possession for ever," and the 
half-dozen parliamentary years of Conservative rule which 
are just closing serve only as a foil to increase their 
brilliancy. They but add to the effectiveness of the con- 
trast drawn by Mr. Gladstone before his retirement from 
office. 

How the Conservative majority was returned in 1874 is oawMof 
now matter of history. The Tories, if brought into power, JJSrt^ 
were to eschew " incessant and harassing legislation," and sitetioa. 
leave the people to be "governed by their customs as 
much as by their laws." An energetic foreign policy was to 
take the place of active domestic legislation. The country 
was asked to forget what it has owed to the Liberal party 
since the days of the first Bef orm Bill, and to enter upon 
a golden era of repose under the aegis of Mr. Benjamin 
DisBAELL The bait took. The Church rallied round Mr. 
Disraeli's banner in incongruous coalition with expectant 
lioenaed victuallers, squires, and agriculturists living in the 
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hope of a revival of Protection. For the first time in his 
life the ci-devaiU Apostle of Protectionism found himself 
at the head of affairs with a heterogeneous but obedient 
majority in the House of Commons. ** What will he do 
with it f " was the question of the day. What has he done 
with it ? is the question now before the country. 

It is natural to suppose that the representatives of the 
various interests which thus combined to bring the Tories 
into office will take advantage of a time like the coming 
(General Election to count their respective gains during Lord 
Beaconsfield's six parliamentary years of power. If they 
do, they will not find much to congratulate themselves on. 

What has the Tory Administration done for the Church 1 
In England in 1874 the Ministry supported what the Pre- 
mier called ''A Bill to put down KitualisuL"^ The Act 
came into operation on July 1, 1875, and several notorious 
Ritualist clergymen have since been proceeded against under 
it, among others the Rev. Arthur Tooth of Hatcham, tie 
Rev. T. Pelham Dale, the Kev. J. Edwards, and the more 
famous Rev. A. H. Mackonochie. In each case the Court 
of Queen's Bench has quashed the decision arrived at 
under the Act, which is now acknowledged to be unwork- 
able. Ritualism is stronger in 1879 than it was in 1874. 

The " Abolition of Patronage (Scotland) Act '' was passed 
in the same year, with the view, as Mr. Disraeli said, of 
*^ holding out the olive branch to the United Presbyterian 
and Free Church bodies.'' But Mr. Disraeli himself 
denied that the measure was one for the abolition of 
patronage, and the result of the Bill becoming law was a 
renewal with tenfold vigour of the clamour for disestablish- 
ment in Scotland. The last number of the Quarterly 
Review speaks of the Act as a *' grave mistake " and " a 
surrender of all that was best in the Church of Scotland," 
than which '' nothing could more tend to denationalize the 
Church," and the result of which '* has grievously disap- 
pointed the movers ; for their specious plan of comprehen- 
sion has failed." The Scottish Church may well pray to be 
saved from the friendship of Mr. Disraeli. Then came the 
'' Endowed Schools Act Amendment Bill," the main pur- 
pose of which was to restore to the Church of England 
the administration of numerous schools which had been 
^ The Public Worship Regulation Act, 1874. 
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taken from that Chnrcb by the Act of 1869; but the 
retrograde step brought Mr. Gladstone to the front of an 
angry Opposition, and the Bill became law only to the 
effect of transferring to the Charity Commissioners the 
powers previously exercised by the Endowed Schools Com- 
missioners. The Ministiy were defeated and baffled, the 
Church was brought into discredit, and at the close of the 
year Mr. Gladstone was able to taunt the Treasury Bench 
with the sarcastic statement that '^aU the legislation 
promised in the Queen's Speech had been abandoned, and 
that the only Act of the Session was to consist in the dis- 
missal of three Endowed Schools Commissioners, because 
it was said they were friends of the late Government, and 
they were to be replaced by three friends of the present 
Ministry." Again, in 1876, the "religious difficulty" 
cropped up in connection with Lord Sandon's Elementary Elementary 
Schools Bill, which was read a second time on June 20, *<*««^ 
many members "regretting that no provision had been 
made for religious education." It was ultimately passed 
amidst violent opposition, in the course of which such 
necret attempts at reactionary legislation were uncompro- 
misingly condemned. The Bishoprics Act was perhaps, as BtBhoprics 
the Archbishop of Canterbury described it to be, " the ^**- 
greatest ecclesiastical reform that had been proposed since 
the Reformation ;" but Nonconformists and profane people 
doubted, and their doubts were shared by many orthodox 
Churchmen, whether the creation of new Bishoprics whose 
occupants are excluded from the House of Lords is a means 
of strengthening the State Church, or only contributes to 
weaken it. In 1877 the Duke of Richmond's contempt- 
ible contrivance to settle the question of Freedom of Burial Freedom of 
in churchyards under pretext of a measure of sanitary **'^**^ 
improvement met with the fate which it deserved. Its 
single effect was to divide the Church against herself, and 
to publish her weakness. In the present year a partially 
successful attempt has been made to shelve the Burial 
Question by smuggling through the House of Commons 
Mr. Marten's "Public Health Act (1875) Amendment 
(Interments) Act ; " but no doubt Mr. Osborne Morgan will 
return to the charge which he has often so gallantly led. inahmter- 
The latest commentary on the loyalty of the Tories Jd^JJon 
to the Church was the Irish * Intermediate Education ^<^ 
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Act/' by which a million sterling of the Church Sarphis 
was deyoted vnier alia to the concurrent endowment of 
Romanism and Dissent^ under the thin disguise of prizes 
and result fees. This year a million and a half were granted 
for schoolmasters' houses ; and a similar appropriation will 
in all probability follow for the New Irish Uniyersity Act 
vtet^u!!!^ So much for Lord Beaconsfield's treatment of his 
ecclesiastical supporters, and for the benefits which in their 
case have accompanied or flowed from Tory administration. 
Let us now turn to the connection between Goyemment and 
the liquor trade, and ask, What haye the Tories done during 
the last fiye years for the Licensed Victuallers 9 It would be 
unfair to leave entirely out of account such encouragements 
to the trade as were brought to light during the Scotch 
Solicitor-GeneraFs munificent candidature for the Had- 
dington Burghs. But the €k>yemment patronage of the 
Licensed Victuallers ended with favours of that description. 

Mr. (bMi's "The Licensing Bill," says the Annwil Register ^ 'Mntmsted to the 
Act. charge of Mr. Cross, the new Home Secretary, occupied in utterly unin- 

teresting discussions a large part of the Session [of 1874'). The trade 
had been greatly irritated and alanned by the first abortive legislation 
of Mr. Bruce in 1871 ; and the subsequent measure of 1872 was disliked, 
not so much on account of its intrinsic demerits, as because the agitated 

Sublicans identified its drift with that of the previous measure, and 
istrusted it as proceeding from the hands of the same Minister. So it 
was that the cry of the Licensed Victuallers had become a powerful 
electioneering element for the Tory party, and was sometimes heard, 
rather incongruously, along with that of the sticklers for religious 
education in the Board Schools. According to the sarcasm of their 
enemies, 'Bible and Beer' was the Conservative programme at the 
hustings. When the Conservatives came to redeem their promise of an 
Amending Bill, accordingly, vague hopes of relaxation were indulged in 
by the tavern and alehouse proprietors ; and it was a signal disappoint- 
ment to their hopes when the measure introduced by Mr. Cross, the 
Home Secretary, turned out to be, if not one of further restriction, at 
all events of no practical extension of freedom in the sale of strong 
drinks." 

^Jjjj ""^y The protracted discussions on the Irish " Sunday Closing 
Bill " are fresh in the memory of eyerybody. The question 
was one upon which much difference of opinion existed in 
Ireland, so that the Goyemment were free to show fayour 
to the publican interest if they so pleased They had 
thus an opportunity of making some return for the yotes 
of the Licensed Victuallers; and an accidental "count^ 
out'' actually preyented the third reading of the Bill 
But the Goyemment were determined to perseyere with 
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the measure in spite of the Licensed Victuallers. '' It 
was not expected," says the Times, "that the Gk)vem- 
ment would go out of its way in order to give any special 
facilities for the passing of a measure against which strong 
feeling was shown among a section of the English Con- 
servatives ; and the assignment of a special sitting at the 
very last for the consideration of the Bill, which had been 
handed over by Mr. K. Smythe to the charge of The 
O'Conor Don, took the House by surprise. Then, at 
length, the resistance of its pertinacious opponents collapsed; 
the Bill was re€ul a third time, and was sent up to the House 
of Lords, where it was not opposed at any of its stages." 

It is needless to comment on the perfidy of the Govern- pertdyof the 
ment towards a large and influential section of their ^JJ^*"* 
supporters. But it is amusine to find that they are Lic«iiMd 
already bidding for votes in other quarters to replace those 
of the Licensed Victuallers, whose confidence they know 
too well that they must have forfeited. They are now 
impudently coquetting with the advocates of limited public- 
house accommodation, Mr. Cross having distinctly indicated 
his approval of the principle of granting new licences for 
the sale of intoxicating liquors only on sworn evidence that 
they are necessary for the convenience of the public ! 
And there is at the present moment a movement among 
some of the less reputable advocates of the Permissive Bill, 
which is, and is intended to be, in the interests of the Tory 
party. 

The " agricultural interest " remains to be considered, nt A«ricvi- 
What has the present Administration done for the farmers ? ^!Sm^ 
Their claim upon the Conservative party is of the strongest, 
for their adherence to it has been both long and faithful 
To them Mr. Disraeli has addressed many of his most o>«*«Mofthe 
remarkable orations, and their grievances and sufferings, tbeTMiM° 
real or imaginary, were the occasion of aU his most violent 
and most characteristic efforts of party invective during 
the long years when he led her Majesty's Opposition. 
From 1847 to 1876 he represented in the House of 
Commons the agricultural constituency of Buckingham- 
shire, and was the glory of men like the Amersham 
farmers, who vehemently cheered him when he reminded 
them how much England owes to them and their county. ^ joMnM. 
*^ The parliamentary constitution of Enghmd," he once said «t ' 
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in a market-day oration, '' was bom in the bosom of the 
Chiltem Hills ; as to this day our parliamentary career is 
terminated among its Hundreds. . . . Buckinghamshire 
gave us the British Constitution in the seventeenth century, 
and it c]:^ated the British Empire in the eighteentL All 
the great statesmen of that century were bom or bred or 
lived in that county. Throw your eye over the list — ^it is 
a glorious one — from Shelburae to Granvill& ... It was 
beneath his oaks at Beaconsfield that Mr. Burke poured 
forth those divine effusions that vindicated the social 
system, and reconciled the authority of law with the liberty 
of men. And in our own time, faithful to its character 
and mission, amid a great parliamentary revolution, 
Buckingham called a new political class into existence and 
enfranchized you and the farmers by the Chandos clause." 
To sound the praises of the British Constitution in sonor- 
ous sentences, or amuse a bucolic audience with an 
imaginary parliamentary history, is an easy matter. But 
farmers are an eminently practical class of men, who 
will look for a more solid return for their votes. 
Th«icaitTar. When the Tories came into power in 1874 they had one 
solid advantage which their successors in office are not at 
all likely to inherit from them. Mr. Gladstone had left a 
surplus of five millions and a half in the Treasury. It was 
honest money — no mere paper balance such as Conservative 
Chancellors of the Exchequer are accustomed to bring out 
This was surely the long-looked-foi* opportunity for repeal- 
ing, or at least largely reducing, the obnoxious Malt Tax, a 
boon to the farmers, which had served nearly half a century 
for an electioneering cry in almost every county where there 
was a Tory candidate. Many pledges to repeal it had been 
made since the fixuco of 1833, when Sir William Ingilby 
urged that a great reduction of it ^* would not only have 
the effect of alleviating agricultural distress, about which 
so much had been said in King's speeches and elsewhere, 
that it would not only benefit the landlord and farmer, 
but that it would also be of great advantage to the public 
generally by supplying them with cheap beer \ and ail this 
with very slight loss to the revenue, because the largely 
increased consumption which, was sure to follow the reduc- 
tion of the duty would in all probability keep the revenue 
nearly at the amount at which h stood before." When Sir 
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Stafford Northcote came to make his Budget proposals, he 
announced a reduction of a penny in the Income Tax at 
the cost of £1,800,000, and the abolition of the Sugar 
Duties at the cost of £2,000,000. These, with other minor 
reductions, brought down the surplus to £942,000, and 
on an incidental mention being made of the Malt Tax, he 
remarked '' that the sum now left was too small for him 
to deal with that." Afterwards, when Mr. Joshua Fielden 
moved ''that in the opinion of the House the Malt Tax 
ought to be repealed,'' the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
indicated an opinion that the time was unfavourable for 
action in the matter, and the Government voted against Mr. 
Fielden, and defeated his resolution by an overwhelming 
majority. Perhaps the Malt Tax will be repealed when 
the Tories next find themselves possessed of an available 
surplus of six millions. Perhaps the farmers will be 
amiable enough to await contentedly that distant day. 

The Duke of Richmond's Agricultural Holdings Act of me A^riciai- 
1875 was introduced by the Government with a flourish of ^^^^' 
trumpets as a panacea for the wrongs of the tenant-farmer. 
These wrongs had long occupied public attention, having 
been brought under notice by Mr. Pusey in 1848, and 
referred to a Select Committee of the House of Commons, 
which reported that the main grievance on the part of the 
tenant-farmer was the want of security for the capital he 
had invested in the soil. To remedy this the Act divided 
agricultural improvements into three classes, to be compen- 
sated for in different ways, the tenant being secured by 
having the right to have the compensation converted into a 
charge on the soil in the event of its not being paid. This 
might have been a relief to the tenant, though it was after 
all but a very small instalment of the reform required to 
make agricultural holdings an equitable tenure. But the 
Act was made a mere sham by one of its sections (sec 46), 
which declares that nothing in it shall prevent landlords 
and tenants making such agreements as they think fit, or 
shall interfere with such agreements. The result is that 
landlords have the power, whenever they choose, to con- 
tract themselves out of it. Nearly all of them, including 
some of the Government departments, have already done 
80; and the grievance of the tenant-farmers remains 
exactly as it did before the Conservative legislators dealt 
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with the case. Some months ago a Select Committee to 
inquire into the working of the Act was moved for on this 
ground, and the motion was supported by an array of 
statistics proring that it had become a mere dead letter, 
but the Tory majority in the House of Commons was 
strong enough to put a summary stop to all inquiry. 

What educated farmers think of the Agricultural 
Holdings Act is no mystery. They were not slow to 
detect the imposture which Lord Beaconsfield's Ministry 
palmed off upon them in the name of legislation to 
ameliorate their condition. The Mark Lome JSxpre$Sj one 
of the leading agricultural joumab, published on May 1, 
1876, a valuable set of returns relating to the operation of 
the Act in every district of every county in England and 
Wales, and invited its correspondents, who furnished these 
returns under the pledge that no names would be published, 
to append to their reports any ^* additional remarks" 
regarding the Act which might occur to them. These 
correspondents, it is needless to say, represent in an eminent 
degree the intelligent agriculturists of England. The 
following are a few of the comments volunteered. Most 
of them, it will be seen, are expressed with all the blunt 
vigour of strong conviction : — 

" I think the Act, not beinff compnlsory, in useleM.'* 

** FarmerB in this district, f may say without any exception, con- 
sider the Agricultural Holdings Act a farce, not worth the paper 
upon which it is written, inasmuch as it is a permissive piece of 
legislation." 

** My candid opinion has been that the Act is the greatest insult 
to the British fanner that has ever been produced, and I think 
they will find it so." 

** My own opinion is, this Act is all a piece of bosh — a perfect 
farce." 

''The passing of this Act was a mere farce, and worse than a 
farce, for it has indivced uiany landlords to give notice to quit to their 
tenants, which they would not home done oUurwise, And in many 
cases to cotnpel their tenants to sign contracts and agreements more 
binding than be/ore. " 

** As a rule, the very men who voted for the Act are the first to 
repudiate it" 

" The tenants' opinion is that it is more a landlord$' Act than a 
tsoanto'." 

** The general feeling of the farmers is, that the Act, as it is, is 
worth nothing — in fact, a sop held out by a Tory Government to 
appease their great supporters ; and that the landlords as a class 
have not the nMral oourage to act up to the law which they them- 
selves passed, and so do justice to their tenantry." 
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"The Aot ia generally Ipoked upon as a farce; the tenax;Lt- 
farmers are therefore comparatively indifferent about it, waiting 
with more or less patience for more perfect legislation upon the 
subject, and in the meantime so farming that the customs of the 
country tnay furnish them wUh a toUrahU security. Improvements 
the laUer do not provide for are postponed, to the injury 4>f both land- 
lord and tenant.** 

Such is the treatment which the Tory Administration n« ooyem- 
has bestowed on the various class-interests to whose united JJ^J * /^*" 
acUon it owes its position* The subsidized and privileged mpportm. 
clergy have always been a stronghold of Tor3dsm, and are 
likely to remain so. They are joined to their idols, and n« ohnrciu 
may be left alone. They will probably sooner or later 
discover that in allying themselves with the Conservatives 
they have hastened their own doom, for it may be laid 
down as a fixed principle that no institution which depends 
for its maintenance on Conservative support is likely to 
survive long, and the Church will be no exception to this 
rule. Its very existence as an Endowed Church depends 
on its being the Church of no party. But surely the 
Licensed Victuallers have by this time discovered that »• BMweni. 
their interests would be as safe in the hands of the Liberal 
party as in those of the Conservatives. Freedom of trade 
must always in their case be qualified by the regulations 
necessary to secure public order. The Liberals have no 
more interest than the Tories to make these more harassing 
than is absolutely required. The question is not one of 
party ; and to make it so is to surround it with perilous 
complications. The Licensed Victualler would not seri- 
ously injure himself in his trade by taking loftier and more 
unselfish ground, and remembering that there are more 
things to be considered in choosing his political faith than 
those which concern himself alone. 

The case is very different with regard to the farmer, n* panacn. 
For him, if he would only see it, Toryism is a suicidal 
policy. Only two ways of improving his position have 
been suggested, a return to Protection, and a revisal of the 
Land Laws. The first is the remedy indicated rather than 
openly advocated by the Tories, vaguely held out as a pos- 
sibility when the farmer is being led to the poll, admitted 
by them when in office in 1852 to be an impossibiHty, and 
now talked of for electioneering purposes in the perfect 
knowledge that it is a mere will-o'-the-wisp. The second 
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attention of the Legislature. In two articles recently Mr. oiad- 
published in the Nineteenth Ce^itury Mr. Gladstone has Jj!^'i,^uj, 
given a list of thirty-one "great subjects of legislation '* Hinet«mth 
which have long been clamouring in vain for the definitive ^•"*"''* 
attention of Parliament,"^ every one of which "has its origin 
within the boundaries of the Empire, and, generally, of 
the United Kingdom ; grows out of wants and obligations 
long recognised, in no way due to the choice or initiative 
of any Administration, but calling for the patient applica- 
tion of all Governments and all Parliaments, until this 
unsatisfied account, of such appalling length, shall have 
been cancelled or efifectually abridged." " Quite other- 
wise," he says, " has the matter appeared to our present 
rulers. Because our business was in arrear, and the wants 
of the , Empire beyond human strength to satisfy, it has 
pleased the Government of Lord Beaconsfield to raise up 
as from a virgin soil a whole forest of new questions, in 
themselves enough to occupy a Parliament and a State 
which had nothing else to do." Criticising his predecessors 
in office, in January 1874 Mr. Disraeli affirmed that "it 
would have been better for us aU if there had been a little 
more energy in our foreign policy and a little less in our 
domestic legislation." If lack of energy be a merit in 
home affairs. Lord Beaconsfield's Administration may con- 
fidently challenge comparison with that of Mr. Gladstone. 
But will the two Administrations bear to be compared 
together in any other point of view? "Small indeed," 
says Mr. Gladstone himself, " would be the distinction of 
gaining a prize in such a sorry competition ! " 

1 1. London Municipal Reform ; 2. County Government ; 3. County 
Franchise ; 4. Liquor Laws ; 5. Irish Borough Franchise ; 6. Irish 
University Question ; 7. Opium Revenue ; 8. Criminal Law Procedure ; 
9. Responsibility of Masters for Injuries to Workmen ; 10. Reduction 
of Pulnic Expenditure: 11. Probate Duty ; 12. Indian Finance ; 13. 
Working of the Home Grovemment of India ; 14. City Companies ; 16. 
Burial Laws ; 16. Valuation of Property ; 17. Law of the Idedical Pro- 
fession ; 18. Law of Entail and Settlement ; 19. Corrupt Practices at 
Elections ; 20. Expenses of Elections ; 21. Reorganization of the 
Revenue Departments ; 22. The Currency ; 23. The Law of Buikruptcy ; 
24. Law of Banking ; 25. Law of Distress ; 26. Law of Charities and 
Mortmain ; 27. Law of Loans for Local Purposes ; 28. Law of Game ; 
29. Distribution as well as Redistribution of Seats ; 30. Savings Bank 
Finance ; 31. Bright Clauses of the Irish Land Act. In not a few of 
these cases the mischief amounts to positive scandal. 

B 
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II. FOREIGN POLICY TILL THE TREATY 

OF SAN STEFANO. 

rorti«B If the home policy of the Conseryatiyes has been a 

J^JJ^[[^jJ failure there ia some excuse for them, for though their 
performance has been poor, their promises were not brilUant, 
and a nation which was content to accept their programme 
can scarcely complain that they have closely adhered to it. 
The case is otherwise with their foreign policy. At the 
very outset of their career they announced that it was to 
Tbdrainat form a remarkable contrast to that of the Liberal party 
X^ST^ which they supplanted, and events have given them ample 
opportunity for a display of the very highest qualities of 
statesmanship in administering the foreign affairs of the 
country. They claim to have inaugurated a new era in 
the imperial history of England, and the claim is one 
which England is not likely soon to forget There are 
many things to fix it in her memory, not the least impor* 
tant of which is the little fact that the inaugural bill is 
not yet paid, and that for a good many years to come that 
small account will be annually presented when the Budget 
comes to be made up. 

In order to appreciate justly the foreign policy of Lord 
Beaconsfield it is necessary to examine it with some detail 
since the autumn of 1875, when the complications arose in 
Turkey which gave rise to the Eastern War. 
Fotittim of The rule of the Turk is a barbarous despotism which 
^"^•7- Europe has long tolerated, at first because she was unable 
to uproot it, afterwards because to maintain it in the hope 
of ameliorating its worst features was supposed to be a less 
dangerous evil than to allow Turkey to become a prey to 
any or all of the various Powers whose ambition for terri- 
torial conquest was clamouring for its partition. England 
is interested in preventing the establishment there of any 
Power which might compete with her for the naval com- 
mand of the Mediterranean, or threaten her communications 
with India, designs which Russia has long been more or 
less justly suspected of entertaining, 
f,^^^ Prior to 1856 Russia claimed a protectorate over the 

rarii. 13,000,000 or thereby of Greek Christians who inhabit 
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the Ottoman dominions, and made it a pretext for constant 
interference with the internal economy of that country ; 
but this protectorate was abolished in that year by the 
Treaty of Paris, which admitted the Sublime Porte to 
^* participate in the advantages of the public law and 
system of Europe," in consideration of certain large 
measures of reform which the Sultan then introduced, and 
of the " generous intentions " which he proclaimed towards lUfonM pre 
the Christian population of his empire, which had been SSSla ' *^ 
previously kept in a condition little removed from slavery. 
On the faith of the reforms so promulgated and pro- 
mised the European Powers bound themselves to respect 
the independence and territorial integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire, to guarantee it in common, and to consider any 
act of a nature to infringe it as a question of general 
interest. 

It soon became apparent that the Porte either would ho nfonui 
not or could not effect the reforms to which it had agreed. ***'^*~** 
The Hattihumayoun of 1856 was little better than a dead 
letter, the Eayahs were insulted and oppressed as they had 
been before, and the " unspeakable " Turk exercised his 
despotic sway under the guarantee of Europe, repudiating 
all the while the right of the Powers to insist on better 
protection for the Christian population. Insurrections luarrectiont 
broke out from time to time and were suppressed ; but at **"««*»• •*«• 
length in the summer of 1875 the Christians of Bosnia and 
the Herzegovina took arms against their oppressors, and 
rebellion spread to such an extent as to call for the inter- oreat powtn 
f erence of Europe, and thereby to fall within the sphere of ***•"•■•• 
Lord Beaconsfield's diplomatic cognizance. The duty of Poiittwi of 
England was perfectly clear. It was to join with the other ***•*"*• 
Powers in obtaining from the Porte redress of the griev- 
ances complained of by the insurgents, and to secure equit- 
able government to them for the future. The political 
problem for Lord Beaconsfield to solve was, How to do so 
in concert with the other Great Powers in a manner worthy 
of the moral dignity of England, consistent with her 
material interests, and calculated to maintain the threat- 
ened peace of Europe. 

The attention of the Great Powers to the condition of podtioa of 
Turkey was invited at the instance of Russia, and it is fair 
to allow her to state in her own way the grounds on which 
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she acted. The following extract from the Russian Official 
Gazette sums them up very briefly : — 

'*The important events in the Balkan Peuinsula' found Russia — ^not 
MO«mit«f alone, but in alliance with two other States— prepared to maintain 
BvnteB European peace simply and without any political egotistical after- 

'•**•'• thought or intentions whatsoever. All who sincerely wish for the 

maintenance of peace are free to join the alliance. At the same time 
Russia has not sacrificed to the alliance its sympathies for the Sclavonic 
Christians, and the sacrifices made by the Russian nation for the 
oppressed Sclavonic population of Turkey are so great that Russia is 
justified in stepping forth with its sympathies before the whole of 
Europe. Perceiving the greatness of the danger to Servia and Mon- 
tenegro, as well as to Turkey herself, that would arise if the two former 
were drawn into the struggle, Russia was the first to raise her voice for 
the protection of the unhappy Herzegovinese, who have been forced by 
excessive burdens of taxation and oppression to resort to the most 
extreme measures. Russia, Germany, and the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy, acting in unison with the object of averting any possible 
intervention in Turkey, have called upon the latter to come to an 
arrangement with the insurgents; and France, Italy, and England 
supported the request. 

** Turkey, in reply, promised to introduce substantial improvements 
in the position of the Sclavonic Christians, and the Sultan issued an 
Irad^ oraering great measures of relief and the establishment of equal 
rights for Christians and Mahomedans. Nevertheless, as similar resolu- 
tions decreed on former occasions by the Sultan, after being extorted 
by the guaranteeing Powers, were never adhered to for any length of 
time, and as, consequently, confidence is no longer placed in such 
decisions, the Cabinets must take stops to strengthen that confidence, 
without which Turkey cannot carry out the reforms she earnestly 
intends to introduce. In any case an end must be put to the present 
sad condition of the Christian population of Turkey. 

An^irrmy ^^^ substantial truth of the charges here made against 

Hot*. T9M9- Turkey has never been disputed. They are contained in 
ofJEiMtoud nearly the same terms in the preamble to the Andrassy 
▲wtrto. Note, which was agreed to by England and presented to 
Turkey on January 31, 1876, and they were then practically 
admitted by the Forte, which immediately promulgated 
the Irad^ mentioned above, giving effect to four of the five 
points insisted on. The peaceful purpose of Russia and 
Austria in formulating the Note is vouched for by Lord 
Derby, who, in a speech delivered at Edinburgh, described 
the insurrection in the Herzegovina as " not encouraged by 
foreign Powers," and added, " No man can feel sure that 
the area of disturbance will not be indefinitely enlarged | 
but the Governments of Austria and Eussia are, I believe, 
perfectly sincere in wishing to prevent that. They have 
their reasons for not desiring to open the whole Uastem 
Question just nov)P 
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Naturally enough the Powers were all anxiously watch- 
ing the progress of events in Turkey, and every movement 
tending to disturb the balance of power in the East was 
scanned with even more jealousy than usual They may 
have had covert designs, or they may have entertained 
secret hopes of aggrandizement, but all of them had loyally 
refrained from any overt act of a character to disturb the 
existing condition of affairs or the European peace. It was 
in these circumstances that Lord Beaconsfield executed his 
first stroke of " vigorous " foreign policy. In the end of 
November 1875 it became known that England had pur- 
chased for £4,000,000 the Khedive's whole interest in the swi-cwua 
Suez Canal The Tory press hailed the purchase as a^"""***^ 
master-stroke. In the eyes of the Tories Lord Beaconsfield 
had secured " British interests " in the East, whatever fate 
might befall Turkey. 

But how did other countries, equally interested in the 
East, regard the purchase % 

"The strange mystery/' said the Moscow Gazette, "which has so BumImi 
long enveloped the action of the British Cabinet in connection with the opinio* of It, 
Eastern Question has given way at length to perfect candour. England, 
who has so long jealously guarded the sick man, suddenly goes off on 
the opposite tack and buries him alive. England, who has so long kept 
watch and ward over the property of the Porte, all at once adopts a 
different course, and pockets her coveted share of the spoil. ... At a 
time when Europe is being daUy excited by false rumours, when, not- 
withstanding the general wish for peace, alarming statements are circu- 
lated about differences between the Northern Powers, when Russian 
forces are said to be drawn together, and Austria is requested by 
England to occupy Bosnia and Herzegovina, the silence of British 
diplomacy was indeed a strange and peculiar symptom. . . . England, 
then, not only begins to exercise arbitrary power in Egypt, but kindly 
informs Europe after it has become an accomplished fact. ... In con- 
seanence of tne proceedings in Egjrpt the difficulties incidental to the 
Onental Question have been considerably aggravated. Were the Sultan 
to claim an independent right to sell the harbour of Constantinople, or 
the port of Batoum, or the Turkish fleet, would England allow such a 
claim to be legitimate] " 

"There can be no doubt of the political importance of the event," 
said the same journal in another article ; "England's ancient prepon- 
derance has been immensely increased by the acquisition of property 
rights — that is, territorial rights in Egypt. England most unceremoni- 
ously has taken the lead in partitioning Turkey. The English have 
long 1)een accustomed to have everything their own way in Asia, Africa, 
and Australia, to do what they please in all parts of the world, and to 
rule the seas without fearing or indeed expecting opposition. They 
now no longer content themselves with seizing distfuit hmds, but pocket 
the key to the whole of Southern and Eastern Europe, constituting 
themselves the sole and absolute judges of what is gooa and profitable 
for the other countries concerned. 
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as a step in the direction of that imperialism which was 
becoming more and more an avowed object with the Pre- 
mier, and which has been the cardinal principle of all his 
warlike policy in Europe, Asia, and Africa. In moving for 
leave to bring in the Royal Titles Bill, Mr. Disraeli could not 
doubt, he said, " that it is a step that will be most agreeable imptruuim. 
to the people of England and of the United Kingdom, be- 
cause they must feel that such a step gives a seal, as it 
were, to that sentiment which of late years has been so 
rising in these islands — ^namely, a determination to main- 
tain our Empire. And it will be an answer to those mere 
economists and those foreign diplomatists who announce 
that India is to us only a burden and a danger. By 
passing it the House will show in a manner that is un- 
mistakable that they look upon India as one of the most 
precious possessions of the Crown, and their pride that it 
is a part of her Majesty's Empire and governed by her 
Imperial Throne." It is needless to point out that 
language such as this was a strong stimulus to the aggres- 
sive tide of popular feeling which had been excited by the 
Suez Canal purchase, and that it was not calculated to 
allay the uneasiness which that purchase had created 
abroad. English policy was becoming a mystery. The 
world wondered what was to happen next — where this 
incomprehensible activity was to end. 

Meantime the insurrection spread fast in Turkey, ttejjjjgj^*' 
mere promise of reforms by the Sultan failed to appease inmaneuoB. 
the suffering Christians, and England alone stood aloof 
from the concert of the European Powers, declining to be 
a party to anything but moral suasion in dealing with the 
Forte. Early in May the Bulgarian massacres took place, 
crimes of blacker dye than are to be found elsewhere in the 
records of modem history ; on May 9th Mr. Disraeli stated 
in the House of Commons, in reply to Lord Hartington, 
that "the steps taken by her Majesty's Government in 
Turkish affairs were such as it was believed would lead 
to the maintenance of an honourable peace;" on the 19th 
Mr. Disraeli's Government rejected the Berlin Memoran- 
dum mainly because it proposed to coerce Turkey ; on the 
24th the British fleet was ordered to Besika Bay ; on the vaia hopci of 
29th the Sultan was deposed, and a fortnight later the 
Turkish Ministers of War and Foreign Affairs were assas- 
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rviMiwir. Minaiod Tn th« ond of Juno Hcrvin and Montenegro 
dodttro^l war; and in the middle of »Ji4ly L^ird Derby 
"Mtate<l that the Ciovenimont would i;njH<jrve a strict 
neutrality, and a^airi expre^Mtj/l a ho]H) that the fieace of 
Kurope would not he dinturhwl" 
^"^^ Vain hojM) I I^ord li<5a^;onHfiehrH j)olir,y \\\\j\ now l>ec<mie 

_^ impotent l)iiring the brief but Woody Mtrugghj with 

Hervia dij»Iomati« a<;tion wa« \\m\m¥> ; and when the war 
ended MUcceHMfuIIy for Turkey, the Porte, flunhwl with 
vi(;t<iry, waM more intra/dabhj than ever. I«'n^hind, with 
the <j<;nr;urrenee of the other I'owerH, n^pieHtf^d an amiiM- 
ti<'4^. The Portf5 refuMml, but Htimmndml hoMtilitiei* and 
offered t/O mal<e jHjaee with Hervia on impoMMibh) termii« 
Tenim of pfu;ification, mainlining the HiniuH (/no in Hervia 
and Mont<;negro, and entablinhing local autonomy in l^mnia 
and the Herzegovina, with a guaranUse againnt rnahulmini- 
Mtration in Bulgaria, w(5re then profKmed by iCnghmd and 
MUpported by tlie other Pow(jr». Th^jMo were not wim]fUui 
by the Turl<M, who pentiHted in their refuHal of an anniii- 
tiee, and hoMtilitieH were ninxumA. Whoever wantN Ut 
know in detail the tiror^TedingMof the Knglinh Cioveniment 
at thiH time and till the end of Oetoln^r will find an a«l- 
mirable //r/^a'/r of their imbeeilitieH in a deHpat<;h of liord 
I)erbyV \At tmr AmbfiMM^ulor at Ht. I'et<?r»burg of that date, 
whieh reeountM their inept **effort« for the preMervation 
of peace in KaMteni Kurope, ho that the poMJtion taken up 
by them during tJie recent negotiationn may be a«;rnirately 
defined/' The rcHult, briefly nUxU^Xf wiim that Knghmd 
again propoMfd an armiiitic^j, and HUggeMt<;d a Omference 
at C/OUMtantinoplc, the carnage in Hervia continuing during 
tiie diMcuNMion of her propoMal ; and that lluMHia milved the 
difficulty and Uirminated the bloodfthed hy imponntj the 
fiinW\ni\m in an vlftrnafnm wliich Turkey tuif'a]tUu\ in two 
dayn' time. 

TliUM the Mword v/tm Mheathed in K^iHteni Kuro|m, and a 
(^mference of the («reat IV;werH wax appoint^id U) meet at 
(/ormtantinople in December. There waM ngain a pniNfHjct 
of jHjfi/54?, for imuMjdiately after the conclimion of the annin- 
tice the lluHMian f^mperor, in afi interview at Livmlia with 
the f'*ngliMh AndtfiMmulor, pledgf^l hiMMa<;r(?fl word of honour 
in the uumi neriouH and Holemn manner that he hiul no 
intention of ac^juiring (^)nMtantino))1e, and that if nocemity 
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should compel him to occupy a portion of Bulgaria, it 
would only be provisionally, and until the peace and 
safety of the Christian population were secured ; and he 
earnestly requested the Ambassador to do his utmost to 
dispel the cloud of suspicion and distrust of Russia which 
had gathered in England. A despatch announcing this 
was forwarded to the English Foreign Office by telegraph 
on December 2nd. 

In this position of affairs Lord Beaconsfield made his WMUkt 
famous Guildhall speech. The Government had previously SJJS'i^JooM- 
inf ormed the Czar by telegram that his peaceful assurances field «t ovUd- 
had caused them the greatest satisfaction, but they had ^^'^ 
kept the despatch from'Livadia secret. Lord Beaconsfield 
made no allusion to it, and made a violent and warlike 
harangue, which could mean nothing else than a challenge 
to Russia. " We have nothing to gain by war," he said 
in his peroration. "We are essentially a non-aggressive 
Power. There are no cities and no provinces that we 
desire to appropriate. We have built up an Empire of 
which we are proud, and our proudest boast is this, that 
the Empire subsists as much upon sympathy as upon force. 
But if the struggle comes, it should also be recollected that 
there is no country so prepared for war as England, because 
there is no country whose resources are so great. In a 
righteous cause — and I trust that England will never embark 
in. war except in a righteous cause, a cause that concerns 
her Uberty, her independence, or her Empire-England is 
not a country that will have to inquire whether she can 
enter into a second or third campaign. In a righteous 
cause England will commence a fight that will not end 
until right is done." The impolicy of such a speech on the L«rdBMeoBi- 
eve of a European Conference is apparent ; its utter incon- *^*'* **^*' 
sistency with the pacific professions of the Government is 
palpable ; its Machiavellian iniquity in the mouth of a man 
who had the suppressed Russian despatch in his pocket 
it would be difficult adequately to characterize in terms of 
sufficient reprobation without violating the common cour- 
tesies of controversy. Mr. Disraeli wrote in " Vivian Grey" 
that "in politics there is no honour." Lord Beaconsfield "inpouti« 
has not forgotten the apothegm. iJumr^ 

The reply of Russia was an immediate demand for the 
publication of the imperial message, which was done on 
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November 21st, after the Premier's speech had effected its 
evil purpose. 

At the close of December the Conference met, England 
being represented by Lord Salisbury as Special Envoy, and 
Sir Henry Elliot, our Ambassador at the Porte. Every one 
knows its history — our ** ancient ally " proved as obstinate 
as ever, and the demands of the European Powers, though 
minimized almost to the vanishing point, were persistently 
refused. Then came the London Protocol of March 31, 
1877, which threatened ulterior measures at the instance 
of united Europe in the event of reforms not being effected 
in Turkey ; but this was emasculated by Lord Derby's 
declaration that it should be null and void in the event 
of its not being successful in securing peace, and Turkey 
at once protested and declared that she considered it void 
of all equity and binding character. To close all, the 
Czar ordered his armies to cross the Turkish frontier, having 
resolved *' to undertake the work which his Majesty had 
invited the Great Powers to pursue in common with him.'' 

Such was the success of Lord Beaconsfield's '* spirited 
foreign policy " before the outbreak of the Kusso-Turkish 
war. His main object, according to his own words, had 
been to^maintain peace in Europe ; and he had sought to 
attain this object by a fourfold method of procedure — 
first, by giving the *' moral support " of England to the 
demands made by the Powers for guarantees of reform in 
Turkey ; secondly, by at the same time giving to Turkey 
the ** moral support " of England in spite of her refusal to 
concede these demands ; thirdly, by maintaining a warlike 
attitude against Eussia throughout the whole negotiations;, 
and fourthly, by neutralizing and disintegrating as far as 
possible the European concert, depriving it of its legitimate 
sanction, and trying to convert the other Powers into 
mediators instead of actors. 

It is not enough to say that this policy failed, and failed 
palpably and ignominiously. Such a policy deserved to 
fail. It was unworthy of a great Power, because it was 
unworthy of an honest Power. If it had been successful, 
its result would doubtless have been eminently conser- 
vative — conservative of Turkish despotism and Christian 
slavery in the East, and a bar to freedom and progress in 
one of the richest and fairest districts of Europe. That it 
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did fail speaks well for the enlightenment of the European 
world, and foreshadows a time when the Great Powers will 
act in unison in the interests of peace and of equal justice, 
and suppress with the strong hand the petty diplomacy of 
self-interest, which is the mother of all disturbance and 
strife. 

The second phase of Lord Beaconsfield's Eastern policy i.ordB«»coiui- 
commences with the outbreak of war. Rightly enough, JJJJ/^^Sit- 
England repudiated Russia's assertion that her intervention ta«»k of war. 
in Turkey was made in the name of Europe and with the 
consent of the Powers ; but it is not to be forgotten that 
England had paralyzed the action of the Powers, and sug- 
gested no practical method of enforcing their demands by 
proceeding in common. To intervene with arms, or quietly 
to submit to the affront conveyed in Turkey's refusal of 
the Protocol of London, was the only choice that remained 
to Europe. 

Fortunately, Lord Beaconsfield could no longer dictate 
in the main the policy of England. Thanks to Mr. Glad- 
stone and his foflowers the country had been awakened to 
a higher and more humane apprehension of its duties and 
its interests, and would no longer hear of drawing the 
sword in support of wrong. Lord Beaconsfield had refused 
to join the other Powers in coercing Turkey : we could 
not decently agree to coerce her in alliance with Russia 
alone : we would not fight for her. The policy of strict 
neutrality remained. Lord Beaconsfield called it a policy of "Oomditioiiia 
" conditional neutrality," i.e. neutrality on condition that "•**'*"*s^- 
" British interests " should not be affected ; and he would 
willingly have left that cunning phrase " British interests " 
undefined, so that there might at any moment have been an 
excuse for intervention to maintain them. But Russia 
saw the weakness of the English Administration, and at 
once forced their hand, by extracting from them a state- 
ment of the British interests which the war was supposed 
to involve, and pledging herself to respect them so long 
as England remained neutral. 

With the close of the year came the closing scenes Th« war 
of the war. Turkey lay at the feet of her foe, and *JjJ* *• • 
begged the good offices of the European Powers to save 
her very existence. But the Powers saw no reason to in- 
terfere. The Porte then made a special appeal to England, 
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and Lord Beaconsfield, who had isolated himself from the 
policy of Europe .when concerted action wa9 required to 
coerce Turkey, found himself face to face with the difficult 
and somewhat humiliating task of reorganizing a European 
concert to protect her. His brilliant and vigorous foreign 
policy had resulted in this, that Turkey had now not only 
to concede the demands made upon her before the war, 
but to strip herself of provinces, raze her Danubian for- 
tresses, and indemnify the victorious Russians for the costs 
laouttM of of the war ; while England, standing alone in her policy, 
*'***^ had to contemplate the probable necessity of having to 
defend her communications with India '< with her own 
right hand." 
rAriiuBMit In his extremity the Prime Minister bethought himself of 
Parliament, and his faithful Commons hurried up to aid their 
chief. Lord Granville mildly hinted in the House of Lords 
that the Ministerial policy, especially in rejecting the Berlin 
Memorandum, had brought them into their perilous posi- 
tion of isolation, if indeed there was any real peril, which 
lATdBMMioiu- sane men doubted. But Lord Beaconsfield '* never wished 
tion ?Ba(- to have to mention the Berlin Memorandum again,'' and 
declared that it was a document which "had ceased to exist 
because England refused to sanction it. That," Ee said, 
" does not look like isolation or want of influence." The 
refusal to sanction the Memorandum was a distinct act of 
isolation; the document was withheld from the Porte, 
not because England refused to sanction it, but because 
the Sultan had been deposed, and circumstances had 
changed. 

<< Well, then," Lord Beaconsfield continued in indignant 
accents, "if there be any act which can prove national 
concert, if there be any arrangement in the world which 
can demonstrate national concert clearly and completely, 
surely it is the Conference. And what happens 1 Why, 
the very Power which you say has become isolated in con- 
sequence of its refusing to sanction the Berlin Memo- 
randum is the Power that not only joins a Conference of 
the Great Powers, but proposes that Conference. Is that 
want of influence ] Is that isolation 1" As if, forsooth, 
to propose a Conference and join in it were signal proofs 
of influence. And as if to agree with the conclusions 
arrived at by the Conference, and then to turn round and 
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preyent these conclusions from being carried into effect, 
were co-operation I "I should like to ^now whose influ- 
ence obtained the armistice for Servia?" added Lord 
Beaconsfield. "It was insulated England." It was no 
such thing. It was, as has already been said, a Eussian 
vUvmaium^ presented to the Sultan on 30th October, and 
complied with on 1st November 1876. 

Coming to the present crisis, '^ Let me ask you," said the Bemt of 
Premier, " which is the Power which at this moment has JJJSSL***"^ 
secured the conmiencement of a hope of peace for 
Europe? Why, mighty Germany, and anxious Austria, 
and France husbanding her resources, and the other Great 
Powers have aU declined, when the Porte appealed to 
them, to interfere in a task then beset with difficulties, 
and which might be considered, judging from their lan- 
guage, as hopeless. Yet isolated England did interfere, 
and the moment she interfered we had " — what 1 — " the 

COMMENCEMENT OF THESE NEGOTIATIONS" ! ! That WaS 

the net result of Disraelian policy at the commencement 
of the year 1877, And as for the conduct of the other 
Great Powers, they treated England in exactly the same 
fashion as Prince Bismarck had just before treated Austria, 
when he warned her that though Germany would not 
oppose her action, ** the Powers which drove Russia out 
must take charge of the Balkan Peninsula, which he 
thought Austria unprepared to do." England was left to 
protect her defeated client as best she could, and she could 
do nothing in the meantime. 

During the autumn of 1877 rumours of dissension in ]>iM«iuioiii in 
the English Cabinet had been rife, and they were renewed ^lliSt**** 
before the opening of Parliament on January 17th. It is 
true that tiie Prime Minister denied that any ground 
existed for such rumours, but his statement was not credited 
by the public, whose suspicions were speedily confirmed. 
In point of fact Lord Carnarvon, the Colonial Secretary, »^,ifp.«M«» 
had actually sent in his resignation of office on January •' ^**^ *^* 
15th, in consequence of a decision arrived at by the Cabinet 
to despatch the Fleet to Gallipoli, and had withdrawn it on 
the decision being rescinded. On the 23rd the Cabinet 
again determined to send the Fleet to the Dardanelles, and 
on the 24th Lord Carnarvon again resigned office. KUdon of 

England is proud of her Fleet, and her pride is a just tiM n«et. 
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one. Poets and historians have vied with one another in 
depicting its glorious story. Perhaps* some bard of the 
future, in search of inspiration, may light upon the following 
thrilling record of its exploits during two wintry days in 
1878, and hand them down to all time in strains as lofty as 
those in which Campbell celebrated the Battle of the Nile : — 

"Admiralty, January 23, 1878, 7 p.m., to Admiral Hornby, 
Vourla. — MoNt secret. Sail at once for the Dardanellea, and piXKseed 
with the Fleet now with you to Constantinople. Abstain from taking 
any part in the contest between Kuwia and Turkey, but the waterway 
of the Straits is to be kept open, and in the event of tumult at Constan- 
tinople, yon are to protect life and property of British subjects. Use 
your judjgment in detaching such vessels as vou may think necessary 
to preserve the waterway of the Dardanelles, but do not go above Con- 
stantinople. Report your departure, and communicate with Beslka 
Bay for possible ftirtner orders, but do not wait if none are there. 
Keep your destination absolutely secret. Acknowledge." 

"Admiral Hornby, Vourla, January 24, 1878. 6.10 p.m., to Admi- 
raltv (received 5.12 a.m., January 25, 1878).— Orders received. Sail 
at 6 p.m. to-dav for Dardanelles and Constantinople. Orders left for 
'Alexandra' and colliers to follow." 

"Admiralty, January 24, 1878, 7.25 p.m., to Admiral Hornby, 
Vourla, Koumaleh, Chanak. — ^Annul former orders, anchor at Besika 
Bay, and await further orders. Report arrival there." 

"Admiral Hornby, Dardanelles, 25th January, 5.45 p.m., to Admi- 
ralty (received 25th January, 11.5 p.m.) — Received your telegraphic 
communication to anchor Besika Bay when abreast Dardanelles forts. 
Firman received there for passage of Straits. I returned to Besika Bay 
immediately, as ordered." 

Lord Beaconsfield explained this extraordinary man- 
oeuvre of the Fleet by stating that the receipt of the pro- 
posed conditions of peace between Russia and Turkey led 
to the withdrawal of the ships from the Dardanelles. But 
there is hardly a doubt that the real explanation of it is 
to be found in the fact that Lord Derby had resigned the 
Foreign Secretaryship on the issue of ^e sailing order of 
January 23rd, as Lord Carnarvon had resigned tibe seals of 
the Colonial Office, and that Admiral Hornby was ordered 
back to Besika Bay on the 24th in order to induce the 
Foreign Secretary to withdraw his resignation, which 
would at the moment have been a fatal blow to the 
Administration. There was nothing in the terms of peace 
to obviate any danger from which the lives and properties 
of Englishmen at Constantinople required protection, if 
iny such danger ever really existed. It is clear enough, 
at all events, that in the eyes of the Prime Minister to 
protect the Cabinet from disruption was of far more im- 
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portance than to protect British Subjects in the East, or to 
keep the waterway of the Dardanelles clear, and the 
movements of the Fleet were regulated accordingly. Three 
things were proved to a demonstration — ^vacillation the 
most contemptible on the part of the Government, the 
reign of discord in their councils, and the . untrustworthi- 
ness of the Premier's assertions that such things did not 
exist. 

The immediate effect was loss of confidence in the impaired eon- 
Administration on the part of many people at home, JSSJtoy* 
accompanied, as it must always be, with loss of influ- 
ence in the councils of Europe. To recover, or appear 
to recover these, an appeal was made to Parliament, where 
the Conservative majority was still as unreasoning, un- 
scrupulous, and compact as ever. It had been intimated 
in the Queen's Speech that, in the event of the conditions 
of British neutrality being infringed, it might become 
necessary to adopt measures of precaution, for which 
Parliament would be called on to supply the means. Now, 
though no infraction of these conditions had taken place, 
and though the Government had declared in the discussion 
on the Eoyal Speech that they did not intend to ask for 
immediate supplies, a vote of credit of £6,000,000 was credit of iis 
demanded The object of the vote was intimated with ■■*"*"^ 
shameless frankness. Their ** spirited policy " had borne 
its bitter fruit. They had been "found out." Their 
mediation and their menaces had been received with equal 
contempt So far as Eussia was concerned the bubble 
had burst. They were impotent unless the House would 
vote £6,000,000 in proof of its confidence in Lord 
Beaconsfield, and send them to the expected European 
Congress, armed with shot and shell to supply the place of 
the moral authority which they had lost by their own 
equivocal and discreditable conduct. A brilliant position 
this for English statesmen to occupy 1 

They obtained the vote after a debate which was the Proeeedingt 
culminating-point of their humiliatioa They pleaded for *»'»'**»»«^'» 
it as a symbol of confidence, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer denied that it could properly be termed a vote 
of confidence. They promised to replace the money, or so 
much of it as might not be absolutely required. They 
suppressed information as to the real condition of affairs 
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in the East — possibly they had little to impart, for Russia 
did not do them the honour to consult them during the 
rapid march of her troo^w to Constantinople. Alarming 
rumours were circulated in London, some of which were 
countenanced or confirmed by Ministers in their place in 
Parliament. Even a Russo-Turkish alliance against 
England was hinted at '^ Confusion and violence are all 
around uh/' said Mr. Gathome Hardy; '' a spark may set 
on fire magazines of mischief and ruin which are not seen 
or understood. You do not know, you cannot know, what 
elements of deadly peril to your dearest interests are in 
the air. If you were aware, as it is impossible you should 
be, of the secret difficulties and dangers which encompass 
the situation, it would be realized that that which is to-day 
a question of six millions to place England in a state of 
preparation may be hereafter a question of six hundred 
*' millions to defend her very eidstence as an Empire." In 
such circumstances to refuse supplies was impossible, but 
tiM mdifSf *^®y 'w^re not given without loud complaints that the 
£•,000.000. House of Commons was being entrapped into an expression 
of confidence in the Government while widespread want 
of confidence was being exhibited on every side. '' An out- 
ward and visible sign " was, however, what the Government 
wanted. They got the sign, but not the thing signified. 
Xo secure the confidence of the country, and the influence 
abroad which the possession of that confidence could alone 
give, a great change of policy would have been necessary — 
yow a change such as was suggested by Mr. Lowe. '' Muzzle 



Mi« wbis- y^^j. Prime Minister," said he. " If you cannot do that, 
let it be at least understood that he does not represent 
the opinions of the Government. Take the people of Eng- 
land into your counsel; think their thoughts; use their 
language; make yourself their leader; go with them in 
the course they wish. They wish for freedom, for libera- 
tion from misery and suffering, to a large class of people. 
If you show that instead of being hostile, you are in favour 
of that view, then you may indeed do what the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer said — ^you may go into the Congress 
with United England behind you, and speak with a weight 
that you would not have even if you got a vote to spend a 
hundred millions." 

London mob*. There is a rabble in London which politicians of a cer* 
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tain class know well how to assemble, and use for promot- 
ing their own ends. Its leaders are to be found hanging 
about discussion halls, debating forums, and similar in- 
stitutions, where they have the means of assuaging at 
once their thirst for stimulating drinks and for political 
oratory. These men have their price, which is by no 
means an extravagant one. A few pounds judiciously 
expended among them will bring together a mob sufficient 
to be the nucleus of a popular demonstration in favour of 
an3rthing under the sun, be it a military dictatorship or 
the proclamation of a republic. For the most part, mobs 
so organized are good-humoured, and peaceably enough 
disposed, for the very good reason that they are not very 
much in earnest. To them a grand popular demonstration 
means little more than a half-holiday enlivened with the 
prospect of a pot or two of beer. Sometimes a window 
is broken, seldom a head. In times of crisis the masses 
assemble of their own accord; in times when there is a 
pretence of danger " demonstrations " are got up to order 
by means of the pot-house politicians above referred to. 
Several of these now took place, and in one case the jaavary sl 
rabble dispersed a meeting called by the City Neutrality 
Committee to protest against the six million vote by 
creating disturbance at the Cannon Street Hotel, and 
afterwards adjourned to the Guildhall, where they passed 
various patriotic resolutions in support of the Government 
at the instigation of certain city magnates of the Tory 
order. On anbther occasion a gathering of medical students Th« mmucfti 
assembled in Trafalgar Square to declare their confidence ■*'^"**- 
in Lord Beaconsfield's policy, and sent a deputation to 
assure the Home Secretary that the Ministry might safely 
proceed to the Congress in full reliance on their weighty 
support, an announcement which he expressed his pleasure 
at receiving. These and similar occurrences were called 
manifestations of popular sympathy, and the Government, 
fortified by them, again ordered the British Fleet to pro- n««t go«i to 
ceed to Constantinople, and commenced with reckless haste SJ3*^** 
to expend upon armaments the six millions which had 
just been intrusted to them to be used in emergency. 

The appearance of the ironclads in the Straits, in the 
face of a formal protest on the part of Turkey, was a breach 
of public law, and was immediately met by a threatened 
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and the Herzegovina was to be reformed under arrange- 
ments with Austria. In Ai^ia the Sultan ceded Armenia 
from the eastern frontier to the Soghanli Dagh, and 
undertook to introduce reforms in what remained of it 

It is unnecessary to criticize in detail this treaty, which 
was signed on March 3, 1878, the anniversary of the 
emancipation of the Serfs in^ Eussia. Lord Beaconsfield LordBeMon*- 
declared that every article of it was a deviation from the }^*^ **** 
treaties of 1856 and 1871. '*It created," he said, "a 
new Bulgaria, not inhabited by Bulgarians, seized the 
ports of the Black Sea and the ^gean, and laid upon the 
distant provinces of Greece, Epirus, and Thessaly new laws 
to be imposed by Kussia. The Black Sea would by its 
effects become as much a Bussian lake as the Caspian, 
while the seizure of Bessarabia would give Eussia the 
control of the navigation of the Danube.** Later on Lord 
Salisbury, when he became Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
gave an able exposition of its effects as regards both 
Turkey and England in a Circular addressed to the foreign 
Powers. 

" By the articles erecting the new Bulgaria," he says, " a strong Slay Lord 8»iii~ 
state will be created under the auspices and control of Russia, possess- ^vr** d«- 
ing important harbours upon the shores of the Black Sea and the 'v**^ 
Archipelaeo, and conferring upon that Power a preponderating influ- 
ence over both political and commercial relations in those seas. . . . xim Treaty 
The provisions by which this new state is to be subjected to a ruler gaevai Bu- 
whom Russia will practically choose, its administration framed by a tuii predom- 
Russian Commissary, and the first working of its constitution com- iiu»e«. 
menced under the control pf a Russian army, sufficiently indicate the 
political system of which iii future it is to form a part. Stipulations 
are added which will extend this influence even beyond the boundaries 
of the new Bulgaria. . . . The general eifect of this portion of the 
Treaty will be to increase the power of the Russian ^pire in the 
countries and on the shores where a Greek population dominates, not 
only to the prejudice of that nation, but also of every country having 
interests in the east of the Mediterranean Sea. The territorial sever- 
ance from Constantinople of the Greek, Albanian, and Slavonic 
provinces which are still left under the government of the Porte will 
cause their administration to be attended with constant difficulty and 
even embarrassment, and will not only deprive the Porte of the 
political strength which might have arisen from their possession, but 
will expose the inhabitants to a serious risk of anarchy. By other por- 
tions of the Treaty analogous I'esults are arrived at upon other frontiers 
of the Ottoman Empire. The compulsory alienation of Bessarabia from 
Roumania, the extension of Bulgaria to the shores of the Black Sea, 
which are principally inhabited by Mussulmans and Greeks, and the 
ftoquisition of the important harbour of Batoum, will make the will of 
tile Russian Government dominant over all the vicinity of the Black 
Sea. The acquisition of the strongholds of Armenia wiU place the 
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population of that proyinoe under the immediate influence of the Power 
which holds them ; while the extensive European trade which now 
passes from Trebizond to Persia will, in consequence of the cessions in 
Kurdistan, be liable to be arrested at the pleasure of the Russian 
Oovemment by the prohibitory barriers of tneir commercial system. 
It tkTMtflH The combined effect of the various stipulations ... is to depress, aU 
Tnkiak laAt- most to the point of entire subjection, the political independence of the 
pw4«BM. Government of Constantinople. The fonniu jurisdiction of that Govern- 
ment extends over geographical positions which must, under all cir> 
cum stances, be of the deepest interest to Great Britain. It is in the 
power of the Ottoman Government to close or to open the Straits which 
form the naturpl highway of nations between the ^geau Sea and the 
Euxine. Its dominion is recognised at the head of the Persian Gulf, 
on the shores of the Levant, and in the immediate neighbourhood of 
itattMto the Suez Canal. It cannot be otherwise than a matter of extreme 
OB Britiaii solicitude to this country that the Government to which this juiisdic- 
inUrMta. tiQu belongs should be so closely pressed by the political outposts of a 
greatly superior Power that its independent action and even existence 
IS almost impossible." 

^^SuwSn^ Such, in the beginning of March 1878, were the results 
of Lord Beaconsfield's "spirited foreign policy." And 
they were practically irremediable otherwise than by the 
sword. A Congress might modify them considerably, but 
it could not restore the territorial status quo in the East, 
for Eussia had acquired all the rights of a successful 
belligerent, and it would have been unreasonable to expect 
her to frame terms of peace which should neither com- 
pensate her for losses sustained in the war, nor strengthen 
her imperial policy in the countries which lay at her feet. 
The English Government was obliged to admit all this ; 
nay more, it was obliged to submit to an indignity which 
must rankle in the bosom of every Englishman who takes 
any pride in those great historic traditions of his country 
on which the Premier has expended so much eloquence, 
and which he has rendered illustrious chiefly by force of 
the humiliating contrast between the present and the past. 
Prince o«rt- To which of the great Ministers of those golden ages of 
cra^^u English history, which Lord Beaconsfield claims to have 
"Ply- revived, has the lot ever fallen to be a butt for the shafts 

of Russian diplomatic wit 1 Which of them ever tamely 
submitted to be lectured in the contemptuous fashion in 
which Prince Qortschakoff treats Lord Salisbury on the 
subject, for example, of the Russian annexations in 
Armenia ? 

" As to the acquisitions in Armenia," he says, " they only possess a 
defensive value. It is possible that England would rather see these 
strong positions in the hands of the Turks, but from the same motives 
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Bossia sets a value upon the possession of them for her own security, 
so as not to have to lay siege to them in each war, as in the case of the 
fortress of Kars, which nhe has been obliged to take three times within 
half a century. Territorial cessions are a natural consequence of war. 
If England had wished to spare them to Turkey, she had only to ally 
hersfelf with Russia, as was proposed to her on two occasions, — first by 
the Berlin Memorandum, and then by the Mission of Count Elston 
Sumarokoff * to Vienna, in order to put a united maritime pressure on 
the Porte, which would probably have sufficed to attain the ends ac- 
quired to-day at the price of so much bloodshed. The English Govern- 
ment having refused this, has now no ground for denying to Russia, 
who has shed her blood, the right of promoting the creation of a state 
of things which relieves her henceforward from such sacrifices, or ren- 
ders them less onerous. " 

The polished irony of a victorious master of diplomacy BnniaB 
runs through every clause. You can read in every word ^^p*®***** 
the calm imperturbable consciousness of the Eussian 
Chancellor that his antagonist has been outmanoeuvred 
and defeated, and that whatever the secret purposes of 
Russia may have been, she has not only effected them, 
but thanks to the unskilfukiess of her opponent, has been 
able to do so with at least an appearance of justice. 

Lord Beaconsfield's policy of conditional neutrality had Koiadac 
now given place to an attitude of armed menace. The ^^^ ®' 
Fleet remained in Turkish waters, and the equipment of the 
army proceeded apace. In the few weeks which inter- 
vened between the passing of the vote of credit and the 
introduction of the Budget on April 4th, five of the six 
millions of the vote had been spent Eussia had never 
regarded the San Stefano Treaty as other than a prelim- 
inary measure, requiring for its validation so far as it 
interfered with existing treaties the consent of the European 
Powers ; but difficulties arose in regard to the form in »«■««»«•» 
which it should be submitted to the approaching Congress, omgrtwa. 
and these difficulties were sometimes so ominous in appear- 
ance as to give rise to a fear that no Congress would take 
place. The question at issue was whether the Treaty was 
to be submitted to the Congress in its entirety, so that its 

* In September 1876, Count Schouvaloif had proposed to Lord Derby 
that in the event of terms of peace with Servia being refused by the 
Porte, Bosnia should be occupied by an Austrian and Bulgaria by a 
Russian force, and the united fleets of the Powers should enter the 
Bosphorus. The Russian Grovemment stated themselves, however, to 
be willing to abandon the policy of occupation, if the naval demonstra- 
tion was considered sufficient by England. Count Sumarokoff made a 
similar proposal at Vienna. 
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general effect on the balance of power in Europe should 
receive full consideration, or whether the Congress was to 
deal only with those specific provisions contained in it 
which affected the interests of the Powers taken individu- 
ally. England rightly refused to take part in any con- 
ference unless it was agreed that the Treaty should be laid 
on the table, en, mtier. 

While this subject was under discussion, the Ministry 
were steadily pursuing their plans. These became known 
only by slow degrees. The first important step which 
they took was the calling out of the Reserve Forces, au 
event of marked significance as an indication of the war- 
like attitude of the majority of Lord Beaconsfield's Cabinet, 
and one which was in part the occasion of Lord Derby's 
resignation of office. 

Lord Derby's resignation was a severe blow to the 
Ministry, for he justly enjoyed the confidence of the public 
as a man of moderate counsels and of sterling honour. 
The cause of his retirement from office was not known at 
the time when it took place ; but subsequent events called 
for an explanation of it, and that explanation, when given, 
disclosed a state of matters in the Cabinet which now falls 
to be described. 

The country was disquieted and anxious, for it was 
clear that the differences between Lord Derby and his 
colleagues were of the gravest possible kind. Nothing 
else would have led the Foreign Secretary to separate 
himself from the policy of a minister with whom he had 
been so long and so intimately associated as he had been 
with Lord Beaconsfield. Farther, these differences, on 
Lord Derby's own showing, were of such a character that 
they could not at the moment be safely made public. In 
intimating his retirement from office to the House of 
Lords, Lord Derby said that while as a general rule it 
was equally the right and the duty of a minister who 
retires to explain — usually in some considerable detail — ^to 
Parliament the character and nature of the differences 
which had arisen between him and his colleagues, he 
''regretted that under present circumstances it was not 
possible, or at least desirable, for him to follow that cus- 
tomary and convenient rule." 

What Lord Derby refrained from making public in 
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his own justification, out of a regard for public conveni- 
ence, Lord Beaconsfield immediately pretended to divulge. 
After eulogizing his late colleague in terms of well-deserved 
warmth he proceeded as follows : — 

"My noble friend has to-night, ivith pmdenoe and perfect taste, LordBneoiM- 
avoided entering into the particular reasons that have induced him to ii«w'«»eeoiint 
take a step, which on his part is so momentous, and which to the •'^^ '•■^" 
country must be of interest and importance. My Lords, I should be "* ""*• 
quite willing to refrain from entering into those topics myself until the 
period when they might be legitimately considered by your Lordships ; 
out I have learned that so much public mischief may occur from un- 
necessary mystery in these matters, that I feel it my duty to-day to say 
that in consequence of our belief that the Congress would not meet, it 
became matter of consideration for her Majesty's Government, at a 
period like the present, when the balance of power in the Mediterranean 
IS so c^sturbed, and when the hopes of rectifying the balance by the 
meeting of the Congress seemed altogether to cease, to decide what steps 
should be taken in order to countervail or resist the mischiefs which 
were impending. It is therefore, in the interests of peace and for the 
due protection of the rights of her Empire, that we have thought it our 
duty to advise her Majesty to avail herself of those powers which she 
has of calling on the Reserve Forces by calling for the service of those 
reserved forces. With that view a message will be laid before Parlia- 
ment according to the provisions of the statutes in the case. My Lords, 
I feel it my duty to make this announcement ; and when the occasion, 
which of course is near, occurs, jrour Lordships will have the opportunity 
of considering the whole question of the policy, and of the conduct of 
her Majesty's Gk)vemment. That we shall not be supported on that 
occasion by the abilities of my noble friend who has been so long my 
companion in public life, I deeply deplore. Those wrenches of feeling 
are among the most terrible trials of public life ; but we may draw from 
them at least one noble and consolatoiy inference — that the sense of 
duty in our public men is so great that they can bear even these painful 
trials." 

Now, it is nowhere said in so many words in^ thisitgmiiieftd- 
speech of Lord Beaconsfield's that the calling out of the ing«fc«Mt«- 
Beserves was either the sole or the main ground of 
Lord Derby's resignation. To have said so would have 
been to say what was untrue ; and to a man so versatile 
in expedients as Lord Beaconsfield 

'' Nothing can need a lie." 

But there is a method of telling the truth which is in 
its essence untruthful It is easy to insinuate falsehood 
without being guilty of the "lie direct." It may be 
doubted whether to do so is conduct worthy of an English 
Prime Minister; but this is what Lord Beaconsfield did 
in the speech just quoted. 

These are strong words, but there is ample justification 
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for them. Lord Beaconsfield professed to be stating Lotd 
Derby's reason for resigning. He did not state it, nor 
any adequate part of it He spoke professedly with the 
view of preventing '' public mischief " by avoiding '* un- 
necessary mystery." By suppressing the true cause of his 
differences with Lord Derby, and leading the country to 
believe that these differences related only to the question 
of the Reserves, he deceived the public into tranquillity 
for the time being. Farther, he proceeded to obtain the 
sanction of the House of Commons to the calling out of 
the Reserves in circumstances where he well knew that that 
consent would have been withheld had the true position of 
matters been known. 

When an opportunity offered itself afterwards, Lord 
Derby stated the true reason for his resignation. " When 
I quitted the Cabinet,** he said, ** I did so mainly becatue it 
was said it was necessary to secure a naval station in the 
Eastern part of the Mediterranean ; thai for that purpose 
it was necessary to seize and occupy the island of Cyprusy 
together with a point upon the Syrian coast, 

"That was to be done by means op a Syrian 

EXPEDITION SENT OUT FROM InDIA, WITH OR WITHOUT 
THE CONSENT OP THE SULTAN." 

It would not be worth while to criticize this method of 
conducting the affairs of a great historic Empire if Lord 
Beaconsfield's veracity alone were the matter in dispute, 
though there can be no doubt that public business under 
such a Minister would very soon be brought to a standstill 
if the House of Commons were to firmly discharge the 
duty which conduct like Lord Beaconsfield's imposes on it. 
If the House chooses to repose its confidence in such a 
Premier, so much the worse for the House. If the country 
chooses to be represented by a House of Commons content 
to give its support to him, so much the worse for the 
country. The important fact to note is, that in March 
1878 Lord Beaconsfield had already added a thirst for 
plunder to his previously acquired capacity for blundering, 
and that at the very moment when the diplomatic de- 
spatches of his Foreign Minister were holding England up 
as the great champion of treaties and of European law, he 
was planning an Indian descent upon Cyprus and an 
invasion of Syria, and dexterously deluding Parliament 
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into warlike measures by concealing his own ambitious 
scheme, and imputing sinister designs to Eussia. 

It was not without hesitation that the English Parlia- 
ment gave its approval to the calling out of the Reserve 
Forces, even though it had been deceived into the belief 
that the measure was a mere precautionary one, intended 
neither as a menace nor to support a policy of aggression, 
and to plunder the territory of an ally. Lord Derby 
repeated his disapproval of the measure in the House of 
Lords, and the tone of his speech caused a strong impres- 
sion that in his opinion the country was being drifted 
into war. The Liberal party in both houses, though they 
did not oppose the measure, expressed much doubt as to 
its necessity. No other course was open to them, for they pariumwit 
were asked to vote in ignorance of the facts of the case, *^****- 
trusting to the good faith of the Ministerial declaration 
that the security of the Empire was imperilled. As soon 
as the question was disposed of Parliament was adjourned 
for the Easter recess. * 

It has been already said that Lord Beaconsfield's most 
brilliant strokes of policy are generally eflfected when 
Parliament is not sitting. The House of Commons is »■ cndeav- 
pretty well aware of this, and it does not like to separate X^^£t 
without protecting itself as far as it can against the »g»to«t tue 
occurrence of any of those feats. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was therefore called upon by Mr. Forster and 
others to state before the recess took place whether any- 
thing had transpired to change the aspect of affairs, and 
whether any measures of importance were contemplated by 
the Government His answer was that nothing had 
occurred to occasion increased anxiety nor to diminish the 
hope then entertained of a satisfactory arrangement being 
arrived at of existing difficulties. After this declaration 
the House adjourned with some sense of security, the 
recess being extended to the unusual period of three 
weeks. 

This was on the 16th April, and on the 17th a Calcutta THek«d 
telegram announced that orders had been received by the 
Indian Government to despatch a force of seven thousand Thaindiui 
troops to Malta, a proceeding in violation not only of the "^p^*****"- 
Statute Law of the land, but of the most elementary 
constitutional principles of English Government. The 
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measure roused the dormant spirit of the country, and pro- 
voked the angry criticism and the persistent opposition of 
all the Liberal leaders, and of not a few even of those who 
xr. Mfht Ml ordinarily supported the Ministry. Addressing a monster 
^^^!!'^^ meeting at Manchester on the 30th, Mr. Bright reviewed 
with imsparing hi>8tility the whole policy of the Government, 
which he described as one " which neither Lord Carnarvon 
nor Lord Derby could endure, though the latter must have 
suffered terribly in separating himself from Lord Beacons- 
field." With regard to the movement of the Indian troops, 
he said: — 

"When Parliament separated on the 16th— that i8» a fortnight ago— 
I was in the'HouM, and heard the leader of the House say ' there was 
not the least danger of anything ; things did not look a bit worse than 
they had been some time ago,' and there was a general feeling of some 
sort of comfort in that sometimes disturbed, but always in matters of 
this kind credulous, assembly. But what happened the very next day, 
the moment the door of the House was shut and the key turned in the 
lock? On that very next day you had that amazing and alarming 
telegram from Calcutta or Bombay that I know not how many— now a 
few thousands, but we are promised it may be scores of thousands — 
Mohammedan soldiers from Calcutta are to be brought to Europe for 
the purpose, I presume, of fighting, it may be against the Christian 
nation of Russia." 

Ministry When Parliament again met the Oovernment pleaded 

aitempu to that it was unnecessary to inform the House of the order 
given to the Indian forces, that it would have been con- 
trary to custom to disclose their plans, and that secrecy 
was necessary to the success of the movement. But the 
slight passed upon Parliament, and the open violation of 
constitutional principles, provoked much angry discussion 
Lord RartiBff. and many eloquent protests. Lord Hartington moved a 
toa'imottoa. resolution condemning the procedure of the Oovernment, 
and in supporting that resolution Mr. Gladstone stated 
the constitutional objection with his usual force. 

Mr oiaditoB* "The Crown," he said, "obtains from Parliament annually the right 

OB the broMh to raise 135,000 and odd men, and is strictly limited as to the use of 

of Coaatitu- those men. But according to the views of Government the Queen has 

tioB. within two or three hours by telegram in another quarter of the world 

200,000 or 300,000 men, which, if the Government like, maybe doubled, 

and no control from voting the number, and no control from voting the 

money, and no control from a Mutiny Act till next ApriL This vast 

force, having none of these restraints, and unlimited in respect of 

number^ and backed by a Treasurv iiUed with more than fifty millions 

a year, is at the will of those gentlemen on the benches opposite, with* 

out their saying why or wherefore. Is that to be the state of things 

under which we Uvel I do not listen for a moment to the pleas that 
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there is no practical danger. Will we consent to part with the securi- 
ties that the Constitution gives us ] The Question is not whether we 
will rush right into the midst of danger, but whether we will tread 
within an inch of it. Do we think that liberty is a thing so safe at all 
times and under all circumstances that the sentinels of the Constitution 
may occaiiionally go to sleep? Is that the view entertained by the 
House of Commons? ... I think it is our duty/rom generation to 
generation not to abandon or suffer to be impaired the ancient and 
ancestral liberties of the countrv, and to regard with the utmost 
jealousy every security which has been thought wise by the great sages 
of the community in past times for the purpose of guaranteeing the 
maintenance of the Constitution. The minority in favour of these pro- 
ceedings will be an historical fact of cardinal importance, and it is our 
duty to run the risk of a vote. It will be a great evil and a national 
calamity, but there is one evil greater, one calamity deeper Rtill, and 
that is that the day should come when at any rate tne minority of the 
House of Commons should shrink from its duty, and fail to use every 
effort in its power to bring to the knowledge of the people the mode in 
which, and the circumstances under which, its liberties are being dealt 
with by its representatives." 

Lord Hartington's resolution was defeated by a majority 
of 121. 

Meantime the political horizon cleared, an understanding o«Bfnn of 
was arrived at with Russia, and a secret convention ^"» •*"** 
concluded with Turkey, and Germany invited the Powers 
to hold a Congress in Berlin for the consideration of the 
San Stefano Treaty and the settlement of affairs in the 
East. 

The Anglo-Eussian agreement, which was signed at the n* ■•ent 
English Foreign OflSce on May 30th, was to ** serve as a JSJ^^. 
mutual engagement for the Eussian and English Pleno- 
potentiaries at the Congress." According to the under- 
standing embodied in it, Bulgaria was to be divided into 
two provinces, of which the northern one was to be 
independent, and the southern one, the boundaries of 
which were not to reach the ^gean Sea, was to enjoy a 
large measure of administrative autonomy under a Christian 
Governor-General named with the acquiescence of Europe 
for five or ten years. Turkish, troops were not to be 
maintained there except for frontier defence. The 
promises made by the Porte regarding Armenia and the 
Greek Provinces were not to be made exclusively to Russia, 
but to England and the other Powers as weU. The in* 
demnity was not to be converted into territorial annexations ; 
and the Valley of Alashkerd and the town of Bayazid were 
to be restored to Turkey, that valley being the great route 
to Persia. England agreed not to oppose the retrocession 
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of iSiwmrn)f\ti in \U\nt^\nf -whn \u Imr inm Mfnf^/I ihni r^\m 
wrtiiM wti furiliflr o!rf^»Hl imr ttnnUf^r itu Ui« «i*l« of 
TurUfsy. \*]int\nut\ turihfst nt^rfi^l ttoi Ut t\\n\mips Urn oilmr 
rtiiM'l^rt nt iUfs Tpmiy of Htt»» HU\ttiun, 
rtMiMeMt Tim AnKloTiirklnlf (!onvnnUon wtif* mu\t^ mi (^fOfufflfifl^ 
rjjjH^witfj „o|,)|,,,j, JMiin4Ui, My }(. Kn^huMi prndimlly fttrntufi^fl fl»« 
|»rotp*'f,onit.« of AftlrtM*! Tiirl«r<y, mi^^i^ln^ io flnfnrMl tJiw 
Torkn nunUtf^i Mty t^uctinvUint^ui of if/ \iy Huf^ln^ Mv\ iUn 
HulUitt in rM.iirn r,M«lnfl ilm lAlnnfi of i*y\itm Ui \m ni'ru\i\f^t\ 
mu\ iv\m\iM*^n'*\ \iy l'iri|/lfUi/l, ntwi iitiof^f-f^iok fo ininMiufffy 
** »m(!f«f?*iry rf»for»n«, in )m n^rf'^il tipon lttf,r«r \tHwM^u tJw 
fwo l'owfli-«< into iUf) nov«niMir«iii for ilm |»rof^rf,i/»/j of l\m 
DiriMi^uMUMl ofJinr f4ut/)nf;U of Uirt Torfn in lif^r Af^hiiUi 
thiinUt'tnm.'* 

Tlio 'IVonity of lJ*-ilin ^avu nlt^rf. io ili^ nfo/lif)/'flii}on<i of 
ilmf of Mun HiMfmtn n^rn^/i ntion tK^iwf^f^n Kimnin nw\ 
Kn^huMl. 'rii^cifi nioflifjfftii/ftm mifl bftf«n privnMOy nj,(r^M| 
io^ runH hoMi |}r«m;oMHl)nlfrA Arli^nin WAA ilMii ilin ft|/rr'«'nif'rii 
AhoiiM hn l<fipi fm^'r^^i in oriUir ihfii i)m rnfliilf,ft of ilifi linrDn 
(■ont/ro««» rnit^lii 1^ rm*!ivft*l in Kuit\nm\ wiili »ll \\\ps fthU 
nMPMMi:MM whi^lf ftnrpiinn nin «/l/l f^» wni^'r^fts, nnforinnni^ly for \.\m 
rrf^mlr^r ifm wlioln nff^ir oo/^il oni, miH ilin un^f\i\uu, of ih^ 
( ?o»»^rf»«*«* l»»«'Ani«, n«» \i*m\ (lhinvill« n.\ti\y ^\f^M't\\H^^\ \\.^ a 
nmi-" hiftfrioni*^ flifl|»ltty. 



IV. TMK HKHLIN MKTTLKMKNT. 

iffMrfitfffMM Tlif* r»^n'|pr of ilin inrt^itnhw iimupw will limirft no «lilf)r'nliir 

in forming »n r^MinMnf^ for liinift»»lf of \hfs um\jt^t\ii\ ttif^u\\m 

of ilin "n|firif.^ff forni^/n poli/'y" of lioril Wmvnuf^WnUVn 

Aflniinictinifi/in f luring iltii Ihrnno TnrbiAli Wnr. Kftftmifnt 

ii oti »ny fti«l» yofi lil(«i, ii Iiim Irm^n n rniA«mMn fnihirA 

from Kf>&((nnint/ io ^nJ. 

rikfliihiM Tli^ imriidiinci of ilm (ioynrnninni prnni io ifm I3«fflin 

J^*** *"*•*' Tr«^rtiy »«» n. irlnni|flf of HriMftli diplonirt^y, m vht^tV Ut ilm 

f?(/{/r«<fl4ion of IhmAiii, nnd n pnrniHn^ni A^iilnnirtni of ilm 

fvi<$f,Arn ^^n^fiiion. In proof of ili^A^ fiActf^riionn ilmy \9\\f- 

fiMn \ht% litin of Ar|/Mnimii ft«lo)firtf| try horfl \S**nvfmn\\tM 

wlif^n fin rMlflr»<«^Mfl ilm Iton^n n\ liorijci /m IiIm r««inrn \f*tm 

iWiflin. "Thn Tr^Aiy of Htiu Hl^fftno/' lt<i am)iI| "wm 

l4uihf^\ n\t*t\\ wlili tMiM'lt tUnitttfti ittifl Akrni Iry ilm Oi/vem^ 
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ment. They believed that it was calculated to bring about 
a state of affairs dangerous to European independence, aad 
dangerous to the interests of the British Empire. . . . Our 
present condition is that we should show that in the changes 
and modifications that have been made in the Treaty of 
San Stefano by the Congress at Berlin that menace to the 
independence of Europe has been removed, and the 
threatened injuries to British interests averted." But 
that is not the question with which the critic of Lord 
Beaconsfield's policy has to deal It may be, and no niatni* 
doubt is, very true that so far as both Europe and England •■**^**' 
are concerned the Berlin Treaty is a vast improvement on 
that of San Stefano. But what led to the position of 
matters which is represented by the Treaty of San Stefano ? 
If my coachman gets drunk, and his " spirited " driving it npain u 
lands me in the ditch, it is no great proof of his skill as a duLca'doM 
whip that he succeeds in pulliuj? me out with no greater *y ^^^ 
damage than a coatmg of mud. To some extent Lord whoi« poucy. 
Beaconsfield pulled the coimtry out of the difficulties in 
which the Treaty of San Stefano had placed it. But he 
had himself created these difficulties. The unanimous 
voice of Europe had declared that certain reforms must 
be effected by Turkey, and Europe had a right to impose 
these reforms on the Forte both by treaty and by the 
commonest principles of the law of nations. If Europe 
had united in exacting them, Turkey must have submitted. 
At all events, if she did not submit, Europe would have 
obtained them by force, and in that case no Treaty of San 
Stefano would ever have existed, for the new condition of 
affairs in the East would have been regulated in the first 
instance by Europe, and not by Russia acting singly. Lord 
Beaconsfield's policy prevented this. It created Russia's 
opportunity. She, herself the land of despotism, shed her 
blood and spent her treasure in the name if not in the 
cause of freedom, and so established her right to dictate 
terms to her vanquished enemy, and to compensate herself 
for her sacrifices by cessions of territory which the Powers 
were obliged in justice to sanction. 

It was necessary for the prestige of Lord Beaconsfield's Qrimu- 
diplomacy that some actual gain should accrue to England 
in the new condition of affairs. He must have something 
to boast of on his return from Berlin. Russia and Austria 
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had both' obtained substantial slices at the f nneral banquet 
of Turkey. At the close of the feast England got Cyprus 
as the dog gets its bone when its master had been served, 
and the Premier letumed home wagging his tongue, in 
token of his satisfaction, as jubilantly as ever dog wagged 
its grateful tail Lord Beaconsfield's eye had been long 
set upon the historic island. He had already formed a 
plot to plunder it from the Porte by an Indian raid, but 
the plot miscarried. He now got it by stealth under the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention, a method better suited to the 
policy of the *^ essentially non-aggressive power" of his 
Guildhall speech in 1876. In return England assumed 
the Protectorate of the Ottoman dominions in Asia. 

"We have taken the step of occupying Cyprus," 
^^^ said Lord Beaconsfield, when he returned from Berlin, 
"in the interests of our empire in India, and in all 
our actions we have endeavoured to show a patriotic 
front, and adhered to the strict principles of truth, liberty, 
and justice." Most people will think the last part of the 
sentence a somewhat bold protestation in view of the 
parliamentary and diplomatic events above recorded, which 
manifest an equal disregard for all the three principles. 
With regard to the first portion of it, it is enough to say 
that our great island acquisition — ^which, by the way, is 
little more than half as large as Yorkshire — ^remains 
exactly in the condition in which we found it It was to 
be converted, according to the Qovemment, into a great 
naval fortress, a fulcrum by which England was to move 
the world. Troops cannot live there. It is already half- 
forgotten, unless when its name crops up by accident in 
some petty questi<m of finance, like the vote of July 29th on 
its police system, and creates an opportunity for inquiries 
like those which Sir W. Y. Haroourt then addressed to the 
Birw. V. Government "What was their scheme," he asked, "so 
S^JJJ^ "* much talked about once for the reform of Armenia, and 
when was Lord Sandon'48 emporium of steam-ploughs for 
the regeneration of AsiA Minor to be established in (^rus % 
What had become of the Gk)v«rament's farthing rushlight 
of twelve months ago 9 It was flickering in its socket, and 
going out with a savour which was not agreeable, and here 
was the Government squeezing £26,'000 from the taz> 
payers of the country to keep this miserable Cyprus from 
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collapsing altogether." The £26,000 demanded was a 
preluninary illustration of Lord Beaconsfield's statement 
at the Guildhall last year, that Cyprus ''would be no 
burden to the country." 

If the occupation of Cyprus was a farce, the assumption Taaaasses of 
of the protectorate of Turkey in Asia will probably turn SittSorite. 
out eventually to be a perilous reality. Lord Beacons- 
field indeed denied that the responsibility of England 
was increased by it, but Mr. Gladstone was nearer 
the truth when he described the engagement to defend 
the Asiatic frontier of Turkey as a piece of insanity. 
Of all the statesmen he had known — the Duke of 
Wellington, Sir Kobert Peel, Lord Aberdeen, Lord Russell, 
Lord Palmerston, Lord Lansdowne — not one would have 
been induced to put his name to such an agreement. 
Subsequent events have shed a curious light on the folly 
of the proceeding. Here is Lord Beaconsfield voluntarily 
undertaking to defend a long line of naked frontier against 
Russia. Before a few months have expired the same states- 
man is found plunging the country into a fresh war of aggres- 
sion on Afghanistan for no other reason than that our already 
almost impregnable frontier in North-Western India is not 
sufficiently scientific to be safe from the attack of the very 
same power which confronts Turkey in Armenia. '' Without 
the Anglo-Turkish Convention," said the Home Secretary 
in a debate on the question in the House of Commons, 'Hhe 
various tribes in Armenia would gravitate towards Russia ; 
with it Turkey, guaranteed by England from Russian 
attack, would reform her provinces in Asia Minor, and 
European capital would flow into those fair parts of the 
earth." In other words, England was rash enough to TbaArmenua 
guarantee to Turkey lands occupied by disaffected tribes, '^^**«'- 
and to lay herself open to Russia on an undefended frontier 
thousands of miles removed from her military basis, at the 
time and on the terms which Russia might choose ; and all 
this in the hope that the Turkish Government would 
strengthen its relaxing grasp of Asia by executing under 
the Convention those reforms which she had refused to 
introduce in Europe till compelled by the sword. In what 
way are we gainers by this) We had it in our option 
before to take part with Tuikey or not as we might see fit 
against any Russian attack directed against her in Asia. 
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Now we hare bound ourselves to defend her in all events 
and at all hazards. The foreign policy which led up to 
this may be spirited, but it is certainly dangerous, and 
may end in being disastrous. 



V. THE AFGHAN AND ZULU WARS. 

AifehMwar The immediate occasion of the Afghan war was the 
^'Sy jS!!!? advances made by Russia towards Afghanistan as a counter- 



flaid'f poiisjr. movement against the menacing attitude assumed by Eng- 
land in regard to the Turkish question. When the English 
Fleet was arrayed in front of her in the Dardanelles, and 
English troops were paraded against her in the Mediter- 
ranean, it was but natural that Russia should retaliate by 
strengthening her relations with the tribes which dwell on 
our Indian frontier. India is the weak point of the British 
Empire, the only point accessible to Russia by land. 
Lord Beaconsfield's bravado was neither more nor less 
than an invitation to Russian intrigue there. 

SirH. iftw- "If the Berlin Conference had fallen through," says Sir Henry 
iinaoa on iu Rawlinson, a high military authority on such subjects, a veteran mem- 
orifiii. ber of the Indian Council, and one who is generally believed to control 

the military policy of Government in the East, *' it is almost certain 
that there would have been a Russian military occupation of Afghanistan 
in support of Bhere All's authority, Kauffman's force, whicn had ad- 
vanced to Jam, being thrown across the Oxus upon Herat, while an 
auxiliary column strengthened the Afghan position at Cabul, and we 
should have been thus committed to an immediate conflict with our 
great European rival on the Indus as well as on the Bosphorus. When 
the Treaty of Berlin, however, was signed on the 13th of July, the 
Russian programme underwent a considerable modification, and the 
danger upon our Indiau frontier assumed a different form. Instead of 
preparation for direct hostility, the Russian object was now shifted to 
the acquisition of a dominant position at the court of Cabul, from 
whence a friendly communication might be kept up with the neigh- 
bouring Indian States, and a preliminary skirmishing array of Intrigue 
and agitation might be directed against the Indian border. The main 
feature of the new line of attack was of course the establishment of 
Stolitoff's mission at Cabul, but there were many subsidiary preparations 
of hardly less importance. . . . What may have been the precise con- 
ditions of the proposed Russo-Afghan alliance has not yet transpired, 
. . . but we cannot go far wrong in assuming that the Russian treaty 
with Cabul, mvlaUa miUandis, would have been very much the same 
as our own ; that is, it would have provided for the exclusive Russian 
control of the Afghan relations with foreign Governments, exactly as we 
. .,..,. have provided, in a sense, for retaining that control in our own hands." 

prM«d«<t tA« The events which led up to the war were these. Imme- 
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diately after the despatch of Indian troops to Malta and 
Cyprus was known at St. Petersburg, the Russians estab- 
lished an Embassy at Cabul which was received with 
unusual marks of distinction by the Ameer Shere Ali. To 
counteract the influence of Russia Lord Beaconsfield's 
Groyemment at once demanded that the Ameer should 
receive an English Resident at his capital, and an envoy 
was despatched to intimate this to him, and to obtain his 
compliance. The Government acted in hot haste. Evi- 
dently the Russian movement was a surprise to them. A 
mission under Sir Neville Chamberlain, escorted by about 
a thousand armed troops, was hurried away to the frontier 
without waiting for the Ameer's consent to receive it. 
The result wp that when Sir Neville reached Ali Musjid, 
a fort in the Khyber Pass, permission to proceed was 
peremptorily and even insolently refused by the repre- 
sentatives of Shere Ali. Sir NeviUe was obliged to 
dissolve the mission and return to Simla. 

If the affront had . been unprovoked, it was one which »• *"• 
merited condign chastisement, and no voice would have w * ^ 
been raised in England to shield the Ameer from the conse- 
quences of his act. But the affront was not improvoked. The 
truth came out that an advance on Afghanistan had long 
been contemplated and prepared for by Lord Beaconsfield's 
Government ; that Lord Lytton, the new Governor-General 
of India, had been appointed for the express purpose of 
finding an occasion to put the intended invasion into exe- 
cution ; that the repulse of Sir Neville Chamberlain's 
mission had been calculated upon beforehand ; that such 
an armed mission, admittedly sent on a pretext, was an 
indefensible aggression on the Ameer's rights as an inde- 
pendent sovereign ; that the real aim of tibe Afghan expe- 
dition was not to resent an affront, but to annex territory. 
In short, it became clear that the Government, having 
plundered Cyprus from Turkey, was now bent on robbing 
Afghanistan of her frontier passes. 

Shere Ali had always refused to allow the presence of 
an English Resident at CabuL A succession of Indian 
Viceroys had pressed an envoy upon him in vain. He 
regarded the proposal as compromising to his independ- 
ence, and likely to weaken his authority in his own capitaL 
The policy of England for many years had been to respect 
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the Ameer's feelings on this point, to cultivate his good- 
will, to be patient, and to hope for some opportunity of 
establishing a mission with his consent His treatment of 
Russia was the exact counterpart of his treatment of Eng- 
land. What he refused to one country he refused to both ; 
but so long as his indepeiidence was respected, so long as 
he was treated with friendliness by the English Govern- 
ment in India, his leanings were decidedly in favour of 
England rather than of Russia. 

Lord Beaconsfield's Government soon changed the face of 
pouoj/ ' matters. In November 1876 they directed Lord North- 
brook, who was then Viceroy, '' to find, or if need be to 
create," a pretext for despatching a mission to the Ameer. 
Early in 1876 Lord Northbrook resigned the Yiceroyship, 
and was succeeded by Lord Lytton, who very soon found 
what the Government wanted. On May 10, 1876, he 
informed Lord Salisbury, then Secretary for India, that in 
his opinion " the opportunity and pretext hitherto wanting 
for the despatch of a complimentary special mission to 
Cabul were furnished by his Excellency s [his own] recent 
accession to office, and the addition which the Queen had 
been pleased to make to her sovereign titles with regard to 
India." Shere Ali would have nothing to do with this 
mission, but he was afterwards drawn, or rather driven, into 
negotiations for establishing British agents in Afghanistan, 
and in February 1877 he sent his Minister to meet Sir 
Lewis Pelly, at Peshawur, and discuss the question. The 
Minister died suddenly, and Sir Lewis Pelly immediately 
put an end to the Peshawur conference without waiting to 
receive a fresh envoy from Cabul, though he was known to 
be bringing with him the Ameer's unwilling acceptance of 
the British conditions. All this was perfectly well known 
to the English Government, and yet in June 1877 Lord 
Salisbury gave an imqualified contradiction to the reports 
that there had been a change in En^ish policy on the 
north-west frontier of India, and that we had sought to 
force an envoy on the Ameer. It would have been incon- 
venient to inform Parliament so soon of the Government's 
proceedings. The denial secured the Ministers, for a time 
^t least, from criticism and control 

Thus Sir Neville Chamberlain's mission was but one step 
in a polioy of aggression which the En^h Govermn^at 
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had been secretly pursuing towards Afghanistan for years. 
Lord Beaconsfield's policy had foredoomed the Ameer 
whatever his conduct might be. The Ameer knew that 
this was the case. He was practically forced into the 
arms of Eussia to seek protection from Lord Beaconsfield's 
persistent attempts to undermine his independence. What 
else was to be expected from him in the circumstances 
but a refusal to receive an armed emissary of England ? 

Lord Lawrence, Lord Northbrook, the Duke of Argyll, 
and almost every statesman who had been intimately 
acquainted with Indian affairs, denounced the policy 
of the Government. Their words were unheeded. At 
length, at the Guildhall, in November, the Premier shame- 
lessly threw off the mask. The Government, he said, 
were by no means apprehensive of any invasion of India 
by its north-western frontier, but the frontier was a 
haphazard and not a scientific one, and they '^ had made 
arrangements by which, when completed, at no distant 
day, all anxiety respecting it would be removed." 

The project of the Government was thus declared 
to be ** to make scientific " a frontier which was already 
safe, by the annexation of territory belonging to a neigh- 
bour who had never shown himself unfriendly till he had 
been bullied into a choice between resistance and subjec- 
tion. A war for this purpose against Shere Ali was 
neither more nor less than unjustifiable spoliation. Yet 
this was the real origin of the war. The affront to Sir 
Neville Chamberlain was only the " pretext " for it. 

The hour of retribution has come. A brief campaign, lu nnito, 
brilliantly successful, robbed the Afghan Ameer of his life 
and of his frontier. On May 26th a treaty conceding all 
Lord Beaconsfield's demands was signed at Gandamak by 
Shere Ali*s son and successor Yacub Khan. A few days 
ago accounts arrived in England of the pomp and circum- 
stance with which the reluctant Afghans received the British 
mission which Lord Beaconsfield's " spirited foreign policy" 
had forced upon them. The partisans of the Premier were 
jubilant over his triumph. Had we not secured our 
plunder] Were we not dominant over all Afghanistan? 
Was not Yacub Khan our vassal and our friend) And 
now the mission is no more. Not one living soul remains 
to tell in England the tale of its doom. The Afghans 
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Imvtt liUu'iilly tiwtipt it fnitii iliu furu tif llin diirtli ; juHt 
itri tlu^y iliJ tliirly oi^lil. yttititi vi^K\ wiLlj Lliu imilmH^iy 
ititilttr Hir AK^xuiiilt^r Miiniuri wliiili iifmiiiimnittd Hliiili 
iSiinjiili to ( 'aliitl in liunillf.l ril'riliiihtuiK'tJH. 'J'lin h^iiiinii 
\\\v\\ \i'.\i\'\\\, uImmiI Alf^liiiH tiK'tjcti wiiti l<mt iipna himi 

niMiruiinlJi^ld'rt (loVdnilllt'lll.. 'I'licy llUVii HUitli'.tt lliiur trlUi! 

lily in tlm IjIimmI uf iSir Lunifi ( 'uviif^nitri iin<( LJin iiIIut 

nuhln vidini.i nl' u villunoU.s niunii. 

Siirli iiitt Umi rcMulU in liiu niAuntinni. Hut uIid lun 
(i^l vvliiit ('i)ni|ilit'iiUon.i inuy iiri.sM in Afp()iuni>'stun lu'hirti 

tltif Nliitii I'Dltntitl hy hni'ii Mciicnnnlittlit'ti jntlicy mJiiiU vi'Mtw-'i 

Artiuniinf^ lliitl lint tn^iity nl (juniluniuli hhull Hlill n^nniin 
in liurt'-, lliitl. Vticiilf Kliiin tijiull livi*. \\\ wX^w in AlVJiiinihliin, 
or tliiil. Iii.i nUi-r(\'U'i(ii' hliull iiliiiitt hy tliu tiuniM ini)Mt.iiMl on 
iiiin, vvhiil. i.i it.i viilnii to tui^lumiV VVn hIiiiU not lio 
iin-ii.itMl of tilling injunticit t.o lltn ( jovtunnittnL il \^ii 
i'..sliniiiltf tlii.i in Nir lli-nry KuvvlinHon'rt wonU. 

r HMry "TIm' lii-.^t |iriti tii-iil hiinli','' lie Miyti, "tit ^'Uii^iiitf/ llu: viiliiti ui a ticat \ , 

iWiUuMlD un II iilHilr liiiili- niMillit liiUll iliiy i-lilli'Ulll, IlitWti^t!!' bi-illi lllllg UImI lliHtr.->l , 

• TrMty. In Ity iiltAi-l Vliip lllti t:||(-i 1 |itiiitui-t:i| l)\ ll nil ni-i(ililiitlilUi({ htairn ; iilnl 

il' Uc iHi|il> llii--< lt:nt, Mil' irnllil In III lilt: illjjliiat. iji^'li'li bill i^lui-lnt V . 
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Dolgorouki, left the shores of the Caspian in the middle 
of June for the East. It consisted of 20,000 men, accom- 
panied by a waggon-train of 15,000 camels and 6000 draft 
horses, and little doubt exists that its destination is Merv, 
against the occupation of which by Russia we have re- 
peatedly and strongly remonstrated, and the capture of 
which by Russia woidd involve us in fresh complications 
with that empire. 

The state of the account as regards Afghanistan is there- »*«dt of 
fore, in the most favourable point of view for the Govern- JJu^in 
ment, simply this : We have obtained command of the Af gh a ni ita n . 
Afghan passes, and a dominant influence in Afghan 
politics, which has added to our own prestige in India and 
Persia. But we have humiliated Russia, and lessened her 
prestige in Central Asia to a degree which has compelled 
her to extend her eastward advance by a new and power- 
ful and elaborately equipped expedition, directed towards 
the Afghan frontiers. So far as prestige is concerned we 
have challenged Russia to a game at beggar-my-neighbour, 
which is about as unprofitable as it is silly. So far as 
"British interests " are concerned, under j)retence of seek- 
ing an impregnable frontier, behind which they might be 
secure, we have made a theatrical parade of power, which 
has alarmed the pride of Russia and occasioned a similar 
parade on her part. 

The consequences are rapidly developing themselves. 
In aU probability Russia will soon reach Abiverd and 
Merv. Shall we be safe, and able to live behind our Probawuty oi 
Afghan mountain-passes, heedless of the roar of cannon, ^*'* 

and the march of armies'? Sir Henry Rawlinson says 
emphatically, No : — 

• 

"An argament has been brought forward in influential quarters that 
the Afghan settlement must be held to have dissipated all danger, that 
alarms at the advance of Russia are now vain alarms, that even if Merv 
were taken, and Russia and Persia combined threatened the Afghan 
border, the British-Indian Grovernment, secure in Yacub Khan's fidel- 
ity, and in his maintenance of the frontier fortresses, of Herat and 
Myraeneh especially, might laugh at the machinations of its enemies, 
and defy their efforts to annoy us. There is much of fallacy, I believe, 
in this argument. The Afghan settlement is a very good settlement so 
far as it goes, but it is not immaculate — it is not complete. To yield 
to US its full measure of defence the treaty must be supplemented by 
all legitimate precautions and supports. Persia must be detached from 
Russia coiUe qtie coHte. Russia herself must not be left in any uncer- 
tainty as to our intentions. She mnst be made to understand, while 
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there is yet time for her to modify her aggressive preparations, that 
she will Bot be permitted unopposed to establish herself in strength 
upon the Afghan frontier, either at Merv, or at Serakhs, or even at 
Aoiyerd. nor to recommence intrigues against the Britinh power in 
India. She might, indeed, be warned that, if necessary, we were pre- 
pared in self-defence to support the Turcomans — ^with whom she has 
no legitimate quarrel— with arms and money, or even to turn the tables 
on her bv encouraging the efforts of the Uzbegs to recover their liberty. 
Above all, at the present time we must show ourselves strong upon the 
threatened frontier, and equal to any emergency. It would be almost 
fatuity at such a moment to withdraw our garrison from Candahar. 
Yacub Khan must be made to see that it is as much for his interest as 
for our own to hold an efficient body of British troops in such a posi- 
tion that, on the approach of danger, and without any semblance or 
suspicion of interference with Afghan rights, they might, with military 
alacrity, occupy Herat as an auxiliary garrison." 

▲ ratt*ation. A fcw more "successes'* like that in Afghanistan, 
foUowed up in this way to secure our ill-gotten gain, 
would soon make England the mistress of the world I One 
cannot help thinking that it would be easier to annex 
Russia at once than to go on constructing ever-advancing 
scientific frontiers, like the wall of China, all round her. 
It would be a great historic exploit, worthy of a spirited 
foreign politician, and of an empire whose traditions extend 
over aU the centuries from Queen Elizabeth to Queen 
Victoria, and perhaps further back than Lord Salisbury's 
imagination can stretch. We should have a vast sphere 
there in which to dispense the blessings of civilization, and 
the North Pole might be converted into a "British 
interest." Our fleet might find employment in keeping 
open a ** waterway " which is apt to be locked up more 
permanently than the Dardanelles. Lord Beaconsfield 
would have a paramount claim to be the first occupant 
of the viceregal throne to be established at St. Peters- 
burg, and the cool northern climate might temper the 
heat of his ambition. We could then devise scientific 
limits within which to confine his experiments in high 
policy. 



war. 



^ezoin If the Afghan war has been unjustifiable, what shall 

be said of the war in Zululand % The strange truth about 
the Zulu war is simply that it was brought about by Sir 
Theophilus Shepstone and Sir Bartle Frere acting con- 
trary to the wishes of a Government too feeble and ineffi- 
cient to control its own officers. 

It is an easy matter, sitting in a Government office at 
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Whitehall, to frame a scheme of colonial consolidation Bo«thAflrie»ii 
based on nothing more than a map ; and to legislate in S^Sfs^^. 
favour of such a scheme, provided always that your legis- 
lation is rendered harmless by being strictly permissive, is 
equally easy. But to weld together into a homogeneous 
federation a mixed population of British, Dutch, and 
miscellaneous colonists and a native coloured race is 
a task of some difficulty. The fusion which must take 
place before unity of interest and unity of aim are attained 
is of necessity a work of time. It cannot be created by 
Act of Parliament, for there is a limit to the omnipotence 
of legislation. 

Yet this is the task which the Government have under- 
taken in South Africa. The Zulu war is a mere incident 
in the history of the grand scheme of federation which 
they are there pressing into precipitate accomplishment. 

In order that the scheme might be worthy of the great 
historic empire whose destinies are governed by the 
tactics and illustrated by the eloquence of Lord Beacons- 
field, it was necessary that it should be a comprehensive 
scheme. To that end the annexation of the Transvaal was tim Truu- 
needf ul, and we annexed it. To satisfy the Colonial Par- ^*^- 
liament at the Cape of Good Hope, it behoved us to reduce 
the Zulus to subjection, and we are reducing them to sub- 
jection. Perhaps we shall end by annexing them, and 
admitting them to the exercise of electoral rights in our 
new South African Confederatioa 

The first point to be noted in the history of that pro- Miittuy 
jected federation is that it was* intended among other ^JjJJ**' 
things to have an important military effect. Once con- 
structed, it was to be self-supporting, and thereby to enable 
us to withdraw or largely to reduce our forces in South 
Africa. To disengage a battalion from African service 
was to make it available elsewhere, and it is not impro- 
bable that the Government knew where to find a use for 
the troops thus placed at their disposal. They know pretty 
well how to spread the benefits of civilization, etc., in the 
way which best suits their other purposes. Troops were 
actually withdrawn, and the first result was a Kafir war 
in the Transkel 

The country of the Zulus adjoins both the colony of ««i«i*»d. 
Natal and the Transvaal, the latter of which till 1877 was 
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an independent republic, inhabited by a race of Dutch 
farmers who emigrated from the English Cis-Vaal colony 
some thirty years ago to relieve themselves from the re- 
strictions there placed on black labour. Their independ- 
ence has been recognised since 1852. 
Th«Boud«rj The boundary-line between Natal and Zululand was 
QMfttoB. determined by treaty in 1843, and no dispute has ever 
taken place regarding it, the Zulus being friendly and con- 
fident that England had no aggressive designs. The 
boundary between Zululand and the Transvaal was dis- 
puted, the Zulus complaining of constant encroach- 
ments on the part of the Boers. When the annexation of 
the Transvaal took place, we succeeded to the claims of 
the Boers on the disputed territory, and a Commission of 
Inquiry was appointed to investigate the boundary ques- 
tion, which decided in favour of the Zulu claims. It only 
remained for Sir Bartle Frere to issue an award giving 
effect to the decision. The Ministry at home pressed him 
to do so without delay. When he at length did so, his 
award maintained the Boers in possession of the ground in 
dispute, despite the finding of the Commission, 
sir Bartt* 1^\^ award would of itself have justified the Zulus in 

'*»•'• going to war with England ; but to remove all possibility 
of a peaceful settlement of the question, Sir Bartle accom- 
panied the award with a memorandum demanding as an 
ultimatum that Cetewayo should "give up his present 
military system," recognise his dependent position, and 
Lord BiMh- reduce his army to a mere body of police. " When I re- 
war, member," says Lord Blachford, " the number and nature 
of the army which Cetewayo had at his command when 
this demand was suddenly sprung upon him, I confess 
myself astonished at the composure with which it is made. 
To make the case our own, it is as if the Emperor of Ger- 
many, in concluding with us a treaty of commerce, sud- 
denly annexed a notice that he would make war on us in 
six weeks unless before the expiration of that time we 
burnt our navy. That Cetewayo's deputies should * evi- 
dently . . . regard this matter in a most serious light' 
— that they should * appear anxious and concerned ' — that 
they should * in no way indicate that the demands of the 
Government would be accepted by the Zulu king and 
people,' was a matter of course. Equally so was it that 
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no acceptance of such terms was received within the thirty 
days of grace. And we know the consequences — the inva- 
sion of Zululand, the destruction of a British force, the 
hurried despatch of regiment on regiment, wherever they 
can be collected, and the prospect of a bloody and perhaps 
a protracted war." The war, it may be hoped, is now prac- 
tically at an end, but the justice of Lord Blachford's criti- 
cism remains. 

It is true that the Government remonstrated with Sir 
Bartle Frere for having provoked the disastrous struggle, 
but the " prancing proconsul " paid no attention to their 
remonstrances, and he still enjoys their confidence and the 
office of High Commissioner, just as Chefket Pasha is in 
receipt of honour and emolument in Turkey. 

What the ultimate result of the Government's South lajiutice of 
African policy may be it is difficult to foretell. That it **^* ^"^ 
has hitherto been unscrupulous, bloody, and unjust can- 
not be denied. The Cape colonists may or may not 
accept the money bribe now oflfered for their assent to the 
federation scheme. If the federation ever becomes a reality, 
our new South African dominion will have little to boast 
of so far as regards the history of its origin. 



VI. FINANCIAL RESULTS OF A SPIRITED 

POLICY. 

No notice has yet been taken of the financial results of 
the Ministerial policy. It has been thought better to treat 
these under a separate head, so that some general estimate 
might be presented of the cost at which the country has 
purchased her failures. 

The following figures are an approximate statement of ontiAy for 
the actual outlay in war, and in preparation for war, made JJJ^JJ", 
by England and her colonies under the Beaconsfield 
Administration within the last two years : — 

Russo-Turkish War . . . £6,125,000 

. War in the Transkei . . . 1,789,000 

Afghan War .... 2,670,000 

Zulu War 4,559,000 



£15,143,000 
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prove in the eud. " Our liberties," says a great constitu- 
tional writer, " owe their greatest security to the constant 
suspicion of the people." It is high time to assert them. 
A House of Commons which permits its control of the 
national finances to be even tampered with is surely no 
fit representation of the people of England. The people 
are sovereign so long as they maintain their grasp on the 
purse-strings of the nation, and no longer. They must 
make their voice heard at the approaching election if they 
would not lose that real sovereignty which their fathers 
won and transmitted to them, and which it is their sacred 
duty to transmit intact to their children. Such a question 
rises above the region of party fight Men of all parties 
joined in asserting the right. Every patriot will be in the 
field to maintain it. 

During its five years of office the Gladstone Ministry increa«e of 
reduced the National Debt by upwards of £26,000,000, penditnre. 
remitted nearly .£13,000,000 of taxes, and left in the 
Treasury a balance of £7,442,000. During the first five 
years of the Beaconsfield Ministry the debt has been 
nominally reduced by £1,204,405. But the balances at 
the end of last financial year were only £6,915,755, so 
that the reduction really amoimts to under £700,000.* 
Over £5,000,000 of fresh taxes have been imposed by 
Lord Beaconsfield. 

A very simple calculation places the finance of the 
present Government in its true light. Lord Beacons- 
field's actual outlay in war has been £15,000,000, but that 
is not the measure of his extravagance. 

The total expenditure of Lord Beacons- 
field in five years exceeds that of Mr. 
Gladstone by £42,999,055 

Of which sum there has been expended 
on education, local taxation grants, 
etc. 14,163,143 



Balance . £28,835,912 

•The Ptinded Debt paid by Lord Beaconsfield in five years was 
£22,694.905. But he has created £21»390,000 of Unfunded Debt. 
The Funded Debt paid by Mr. Gladstone in five years was £26,196,919. 
He created no Unfunded Debt which was not met by the Budgets. 
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This balance of £28,835,912 is the sum already wasted 
by the present Ministry on their impudent and nefarious 
war policy and war parade. And their extravagance 
shows no symptoms of diminution. 

In 1873-74, the last year of the Qladstone Govern- 
ment, the gross expenditure (less the Alabama Claims, 
which did not belong to that year's finance) was 
£73,270,000. In 1878-79 it was £85,407,000. Mak- 
ing every allowable deduction for increments arising 
from the operation of natural causes, there has been an 
addition of nearly ten millions to the annual expenditure 
of the country between the one date and the other. There 
is no hope of improvement next year — indeed it is useless 
to hope for economy from Tory Governments. The Statist 
showed in a recent number that, taking the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer's estimate of the cost of the Zulu war, the 
anticipated surplus for the year of £1,190,000 will be 
converted into a dfeficit of £1,163,000. *' This," it says, 
" even if it stood alone, would be an unsatisfactory state 
of things. But it does not stand alone. Last year and 
the year before we also had deficits, which in the aggre- 
gate amounted to four and three-quarter millions, so that, 
according to present appearances, we shall have at the 
end of March next, as the result of three years' finance, 
accumulated deficits amounting to £5,913,000. . . . The 
revenue is not sufficient to carry out the policy of the 
Government." 



PArliiuBcnt- 
arymle at 
an eiuL 



Tha Cabinet 
ftll-powarful. 



VII. CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

The method in which financial affairs are manipulated 
in Parliament is only a single specimen of the multifarious 
devices by which under the present Ministry the House of 
Commons has been denuded of its control over national 
affairs. In one way or in another every important question 
affecting the foreign relations of the country has been 
removed from the cognizance of the House till the Govern- 
ment have already decided it and followed up their decision 
with action. Aimless debates about accomplished facts 
fill up the time of Session after Session, while the foreign 
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policy of the country is being moulded in secret by a 
Cabinet whose acts are become part and parcel of the 
irrevocable past before they come within the ken of Parlia- 
ment. The assent of the nation in its House of Represen- 
tatives has degenerated into a mere formality, useful to 
validate the proceedings of her Majesty's Ministers, just 
as a sixpenny stamp is useful to validate certain legal 
documents. 

This is what is called Imperialism, and it will be a imperuiiMn 
melancholy day for England when her constitutional 
liberties are swamped in its rising tide. France had 
twenty years' experience of such a regime. It closed with 
Sedan, and in the Commune, and the blackened ruins of 
the palaces and public edifices of Paris are grim monuments 
still standing to testify what kind of a close that was. 

Of course the advocates of Imperialism do not present 
it for the acceptance of the country in all its naked 
deformity. The ingredients of the poisoned chalice must 
be in some way commended to the intended victim ; and 
the cup of ambition has been chosen as the medium in 
which to conceal the mortal drug. 

Imperialism is with Lord Beaconsfield essentially a its Mifiah- 
selfish policy. He appropriates to personal ends with equal *^"*' 
rapacity the prerogatives of the Crown and the rights of 
the people. Lord Carnarvon brought this out admirably 
in an address which he delivered at Edinburgh last year. 
Contrasting the Imperialism of Lord Beaconsfield with the 
really noble ideas of Empire which were once prevalent in 
the country, he says : — 

" The modem English Imperialism is of a different stamp. Like the Lord c*r- 
Napoleonic Imperialism, so far from professing to ignore popular feel- nurroa on 
lug, it professes loudly to be the agent of the people. It asks nothing imperiaiiun. 
better than to do what will give the people a new sense of pride and 
power. It is not indifferent, indeed, to the prerogative' of the Monarch, 
but it studies so to use the prerogative of the Monai*ch as to enhance 
still further the satisfaction of the multitude. The new Imperialism 
loves to flatter the nation with a sense of its own grandeur. It likes to 
talk of the power of its armies — to flaunt its mercenary troops in the 
face of the world — to boast that it is in favour of a great, not of a little 
England — to boast loudly of every extension of the frontier— to dress 
up the Queen of these realms in the costume of an Indian Empress, — 
in a wonl, to make the magnitude and the grandeur of the Imperial 
system conduce to the popularity of those agents of the people by 
whom the Government is guided." 

In reviewing the Parliamentary Session of 1878, the 
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4amit. 



fiM "ipMto- HpeeittUtr iiiiiflL* hoiiio very adiriimblo rcsiimrkii on tho con- 
luuMJitory' *'***'*' **^ ^'*" (jovoriiinciiit towurdH J'lirliumcnt. 

'* IfiiqiiHtttiotiftlily," it NHi<l, "thiN Ih tlift cliiitf ffiiltire of the HifUHioii 
wliirli hutt JiiMt iKiNM'd iiwiiy tlmt for thn lirht tiim; Inr a liiuiilii'<l yt* urn* 
Ht II vi'i'y KM'iit rrihih ul' Kii^^linh hi'itory, I'arliuiiii-iit Iuih l^'ifii tn-at^rfl u* 
NnpoliMin III, Uhi!<i to iii'ttt hiM K4'iiiit«^ ftiiil CorpH L/'Kibliilif. un a iiifin 
huifplitiiiiMit to tiiu Crown anil tiui A'tminintration, initUiiul of a« th*; 
ki'yitonti of thii Corihtitiition. Ait Amlrcw .lolmttton tiirati'il ('on;;n-hii. 
wliiMi liii tiTiiH'il it * II liotly )iovi-i'iii(/ on tin; hkirtM of tin; ('oMNtitiitJoii/ 
NO \m\A lii'iiroiihlii'iil liurt tnnttiMl I'iiiiiiini<;nt ; aii'i I'liriiiinifni hy a vait 
nuijoiity hn>f flc^luM'd timi it rutin;!' |irftf(;rH tlm lowfr rnnk to th« 
)ii;(liiM', tliiit it hat tiir mom conH'li'iici^ in lurr Miiji'itty'it <iovi'niiii<-nt 
tliiin in itni'lf. A iiiori' hi^nilii'ant U-\\\\\xk\ than tliiN in our I'arliunifnl- 
aiy liintory can liuiilly Ihi iniat^itnil. . . . It in not ho niui:)i thtf Itvak 
ot Lonl ni'iiron.i(ii-|i|, tint tlm vmwwm wliirh ro-opM-ati: to niaki? a fiitak 
of Lonl \\v.\\.vit\\r%\\i-VW iiii|iortiint, tlmt wi* liavir to Irar. And we rannot 
lifiiy that thi-m in a nitdhod in Lonl lifaronhHi'M'ii fiirakH. lli: thh- 
rovi Till thtt iiH'itwt inertia whirh will alwayn i^ntl itni'lf to tlit? im-i-ivi? 
hiijijiort of |)rt'jii<li<'i' an<l the }/lorillf:ation of {ioliti<-al liri-workn in ^/n-at 
Ih'iii'K'ratii: Coiihtitiii'nrlfo ; iin<l In* naw hitt way to iim* it ho an to 
i-nhuiM-i* tint iiiiiMM'tancii of tin* ('rown, ami to innvahc, while hi; grati- 
lli«l, till- h'vity (»l tlm jM'ophf. . . . 

" N'lW when ('uuti<-ii like thcitf, whirh teml intiiii»-i<'(illy to <li-|»riM-iatn 
tin; inti'lliTtiiai raliltre and ini|>orlaiii-e. of I'lirliaiiifnt, roinciiie uith 
hiuh an Adminitiliation an Lonl hiMtron^fieiirN the (lander Ih really 
^re;tt. Lonl heai-'iiittlielil himself rannot inHuenee the hiitihh ('fill, 
hill 111 Ion IllU'h loli(/e|-. He liillht f/o whefd ^littiT will not pahh for (.'old ; 
hut he will leave hehilid liilii liittny to ttludy IiIh |i'*t!*oin and rehearM* hii| 
aitn. Thiit it itt Mhi'h liiakeH UM anxlotitt for the hltui't* of the Coiihlitu- 
tjon. The hailie eaUheh whlrh miule KllUire for twenty ^'eaiH enduM*. if 
hhe did not jM'eter a hovefei^ll wlio kejit reprehentative inhtitutjoiih at a 
very low ehh, yet made niiu'h of the peojde, and htinlied carelully thi*ir 
lea-tt nohle inMinetit and tahteH, niay hiin^ upon Knt/land a rhimtr of 
I'arliaiiH'ntary inertia and decay, in which .Miniht<-iia| authoiily will 
greatly outgrow the aiithoilty of the rejirertrutaliveh of the ]>eople, an<l 
the l!|-own he led to hiippone that a return to the piilicv of the Tuiloro, 
If not to the policy o| the I'lanta^/eneth, may U* pohnlhfe, in an epoi h in 
uhii-li neither Tudoih nor I'lnntaf^eneth aie to he found.'' 
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(jr4;iit kiiip;H iind ^\^:\\X. iiiiiiiNtisrH Imvn upprariMl ut run; 
iiitirrvtilh ill tlic worhi'H liiHiory, men \i1iomi! hii|m'«:iih; ^'imuuh 
and wlioMi; Hph^ndid achiitvitnwMitH Hcfiiiuid to mark tlii?m 
out for )M'rm»nal riil<i. 'J*li(^y liavo not oftiMi \wm\\ ^niat 
iH'iH'fartorH to liiinianity, iMit tlu) vory hrilliaiiry of their 
powcrH waH in Home de^r«M) an exniHo for tlioHo who per- 
mitted them to acquire irn?N))onHilde Hway. I'nder tlieir 
rtile ParlianientH and |N!0|)leH were roiitent to Ut erli|ihed. 
The marvel in that Lord UeaeonHfleld, who \\^ neither u 
^reat nor a HiirreHHfuI MiniHtiir, Hhoidd havu Hiirrceded for 
fi time in ^overnin^ the Kn^^land of tho nineteenth rentiiry 
in Hiirh an irreMponHihlu fiinhion, and in nijolinj^ the 
rejircHcntutiveH uf tho |Mjoplu uut of their cuiuititutionul 



THE BEACONSFIELD MfmSTRY. (^^ 

rights. In modem times despotism, in the sense of govern- 
ment by a person, is wont to clothe itself in the disguise 
of Parliamentary or representative institutions. But 
none the less is it despotism ; and the Govemmeiyi; which 
degrades and reduces to a nullity the sovereignty of 
popular representation is more dangerous becauJI^ess 
openly tyrannical than that which dispenses with popular 
representation altogether. If there were no other reason 
for putting an end to it, a mere ordinary sense of popular 
pride ought to lead the country to submit no longer to 
such an Administration. To have conquered Cyprus with , 
pen and ink from an enemy in extremis is not an exploit 
which entitles its author to a dictatorship. 



OlMl- 



There are broader and higher grounds which call loudly Mr. oi 
for the determination of the Beaconsfield regime. The Jj^ "/JJ^" 
Premier boasts that he has restored England to her place w«»ita of the 
among the nations. Mr. Gladstone has described the pouc^*^ 
position which she occupies with as much truth as elo- 
quence : — 

** CJpon every contested question that has arisen in the Councils of 
Europe we have been the champions not of freedom, but of oppression, 
not an inch has been added to free soil through our agency or with our 
goodwill. Servia, Montenegro. Bulgaria. Greece, perhaps Koumania — 
every one of them is smaller tnrough our influence than it would have 
been without us. For the first time it can now be said with truth that 
in the management of a great crisis of human destiny it would have 
been better for the interests of justice and of liberty if the British nation 
had not existed. Affecting one moment a jealous regard for treaties, 
we have the next moment trampled them unaer foot at will. Professing 
to vindicate the free jurisdiction of a European Congress, we have con- 
cluded secret agreements behind its back. Protesting against tbe 
iniquity of territorial greed, and vigorously resisting freedom at every 
point and pace of its advance, we have gracefully secured for Russia 
territory which bad been free, have made over countries to Austria 
without the smallest care for the desires of the population, and have 
taken Cyprus to ourselves from Turkey as a payment for the good and 
knightly service we bad done her in enabling her to keep her yoke on 
necks tnat would otherwise have cast it off. There is not a nation upon 
earth with which we have drawn the bonds of friendship closer by the 
transactions of these last years, but we have played perilous tricks with 
the loyalty of India, have estranged the ninety millions who inhabit 
Russia, and have severed ourselves from the Christians of Turkey, 
Greek and Slav alike, without gaining the respect of the Moslem. And 
all this we have done, not to increase our power, but only our engage- 
ments, not to add at any point to our resources in men and money, but 
only and lai^ely to the claims which may be made upon them." 

Much has necessarily been omitted from our review of 
Lord Beaconsfield's poHcy. We are yet in the dark as to 
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his proceedings in many parts of the world. What is he 
doing in Egypt, in Greece^ in his new Asiatic protectorate ? 
We can only guess, and we are not likely to know much 
for the next six months. In the meantime the country 
has material enough to deeide upon. If it chooses longer 
to submit, it will prove itself imworthy of all the noblest 
traditions of England. 

There must be no hesitation if there is to be success. 
It is for the Liberal party, who have made the -Parliament 
of England what it till recently was, to join hand in hand, 
forgetful of all minor differences, and make a supreme 
effort to recover for that Parliament the prestige which it 
has lost. It is for the country at large to reassert its 
constitutional liberties, to see that its representation 
remains no longer a mere sham, and to show to Europe 
and to the world that the blustering theatrical England of 
the last few years is not the free and glorious England of 
reality, but a vile caricature tricked out by men who have 
not faithfully represented her. 



•> 
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tVA\\\i \\\ VM;j\ii^ \\\ iii'tituut, in Uifi mw AaintUi ifroUw.inniiti ( 
W^ nut nh]y ^ina^f Mu\ wn tim not Wkaiy Ut ktutw mwU 
far Uui iur,]cl an utimiim, Im iUa UiMnniima iUt^ tumhiiy 
Una maUirUii luttmy^U Ut iiM^U^^ ii\Hfii, it it tUiHuma 1/>ij(/mi 
to iiti\nnH, it wiH iftnvti iUmlt uitworthy nf all iUa ii/iliUf:i 

'rJMifv. mntil \h'. h'f Ijt^t^iUf ion if iUtsrtt in Ut }m miu'MUf.. 
\i iti ftff iUti JJUiml |«Mty, who liav« ommIk tli« I'uHiaiiM'fiL 
//f Ko^I^'mI whut it till i>ii[i«^/itly wfiji, U/ join Uuud In Imoil, 
ff/^prtcthil //f all otioor <lj^ttiv.M/:<;ti, ^^imI iirnk^'/ a biijiiiiOMt 
t^lt'Ht 1^^ ttirtt*/iif for thmt l'urli/uii*ti»t tlife |/rfcsjti^h wliirji it 
hiiJi lo;&t. It in tnt i\tti tumnUy iit lur^ii t</ i<{tii).v'rt ii^ 
t'nnaUlnlihniil i\\nitUf.!i, in iiMi tlifnt itfi rt'.j/rti2»<iiitu(ioo 
r<t:nii(jn4 Mo loM^tti* u nnnti aUmn, and in aUnw Ui l'!ino|fir 
tind it» thu worM thitt tiut l>lu«u^rioi^ tlmiii,ij<;(il KhprliiiKl oi 

thit ht;9t ti'W j^i-iiWa in nni iUn fftit*. luni ytintUtUti |')n^lfiit(l nl 

iiijtlj|,y, \tni u ^\U'. luni'MiiUL' u\r\iiu\ niii \iy man who luivi: 
uni faiUifiilly ti'iiia^iiiiiui Um, 
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